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BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 


NINETEENTH    ANNUAL   MEETING. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society 
was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House, 
Boston,  on  Tuesday,  January  9,  1900,  at  3  P.  M.,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  notice  mailed  to  every  member. 

President  Guild  was  in  the  chair,  and  the  records  of  the 
last  annual  and  monthly  meetings  were  read  by  the  Clerk, 
and  approved. 

The  President  then  read  his  Annual  Address  : 

PRESIDENT  CURTIS   GUILD'S   ADDRESS. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  BOSTON  SCHOOLBOY. 

Boston  sixty  years  ago ;  the  boys  of  Boston  of  that  period, 
—  yes,  I  recollect  them  well,  for  I  was  one  of  them.  Then 
Boston  Common  was  our  play-ground.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  which  were  school  holidays,  we  met 
there  with  our  hockeys,  and  two  of  the  larger  boys  chose 
sides ;  then  with  our  leaders  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  compan- 
ions, each  party  formed  on  either  side  of  a  walk  equidistant 
from  the  path  leading  from  the  Frog  Pond  to  West  Street 
on  the  south  and  the  Park  Street  Mall  on  the  north,  which 
served  as  "bounds."  The  ball  was  placed  on  the  ground, 
and  a  boy  on  that  side  which  had  secured  the  right  for  the 
first  "  fair  lick,"  stood  with  hockey  upraised  and  ready. 


"  Warnings  !  "  he  cried  at  last. 

"Take  'em,"  replied  the  leader  of  his  opponents.  Crack! 
came  the  hockey  stick  down,  and  away  sped  the  ball  towards 
the  opposite  bound.  Then  came  the  "rush  in,"  in  which  all 
participated  except  the  largest  and  strongest  boy  on  either 
side,  who  "  tended  out,"  and  whose  duty  it  was  not  to  let 
the  ball  pass  him.  The  battle  raged  until  one  side  or  the 
other  forced  the  ball  to  the  boundary,  when  an  exultant  shout 
went  up  from  the  victors,  and  all  adjourned  to  Gragg's  stable 
in  West  Street  for  a  drink  of  water  from  the  pump. 

TREMONT    STREET    AS    IT    WAS. 

All  down  Tremont  Street  from  Winter  to  Boylston  Street, 
were  fashionable  dwelling  houses  ;  the  Lawrences,  Dr.  Shurt- 
leff,  Madame  Inches  and  others  resided  there.  The  smooth, 
well-kept  sidewalks  were  utilized  for  hoop  driving.  It  was 
the  custom  of  boys  who  were  rich  enough  to  have  twenty- 
five  cents  in  money,  to  buy  a  mast  hoop,  a  thick,  heavy  affair, 
known  as  a  press  hoop,  and  driven  with  a  stout  club  by  its 
owner. 

Boston  Common  in  those  days  was  enclosed  by  a  wooden 
post-and-three-rail  fence,  and  that  part  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
in  its  centre,  south  of  the  Frog  Pond,  was  a  wet  and  boggy 
tract  of  ground.  The  great  elm,  standing  near  the  Frog 
Pond,  was  then  in  a  flourishing  state,  though  at  one  time  the 
hollow  at  its  base  was  large  enough  to  contain  two  boys 
standing  upright.  Water  came  up  to  the  outermost  edge  of 
Charles  Street,  and  what  is  now  the  Public  Garden  was 
Boston's  dumping  ground  for  ashes. 

FORT    HILL. 

At  that  period  Fort  Hill  was  a  hill  ;  and  another  eminence 
was  the  Gardiner  Greene  estate  on  the  high  land  extending 
from  Beacon  Street  along  Tremont  Street  as  far  as  where 
Howard  Street  now  is.  From  its  summit  a  beautiful  view  of 
Boston  Harbor  was  obtained.  When  a  very  little  boy,  and 
the  hill  was  under  process  of  demolition,  I  was  permitted  to 
go  with  an  older  companion  to  the  top,  to  enjoy  the  prospect 
therefrom. 


The  old  New  England  Museum  was  at  the  head  of  Brattle 
Street,  on  Court  Street,  and  contained  what  to-day  would  be 
considered  a  motley  collection  of  curiosities.  Among  others 
were  life-size  figures  representing  the  murder  of  Mr.  Knapp 
by  Crowninshield. 

Later  on,  the  new  Museum  was  built  on  the  corner  of 
Bromfield  and  Tremont  Streets.  It  consisted  of  a  lower  hall 
of  curiosities,  and  at  half-past  two  on  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday afternoons,  and  at  seven  in  the  evening,  the  "  lecture 
hall "  as  it  was  called,  was  opened,  for  there  was  a  spasm 
of  morality  against  theatres  then.  The  first  performances 
were,  I  think,  given  by  Adelaide  Phillips,  who  played  "The 
Five  Mowbrays,"  a  juvenile  piece,  in  which  she  appeared 
in  five  characters.  After  this  came  "  the  great  moral  play  " 
of  "The  Drunkard,"  in  which  Wm.  H.  Smith  enacted  the 
principal  part,  for  a  long  run. 

TREMONT  AND  WARREN  THEATRES. 

Previous  to  the  opening  of  the  Museum  for  dramatic  per- 
formances the  Tremont  and  Warren  were  the  two  principal 
theatres  in  the  city.  Going  to  the  theatre  was  an  event. 
The  public  were  not  put  off,  as  now,  with  a  three-act  comedy 
lengthened  out  by  long  waits  and  orchestral  music  between 
the  acts,  but  we  had  a  good  five-act  play,  like  Macbeth  or 
Romeo  and  Juliet,  followed  by  a  dance  by  Fanny  Jones  who 
appeared  in  the  "  Cracovienne  "  or  "La  Cachuca,"  or  else 
Chapman  sang  a  comic  song,  the  whole  concluding  with  a 
farce,  say  "  The  Lottery  Ticket,"  with  W.  F.  Johnson  as 
Wormwood.  And  how  well  plays  were  represented  then  ! 
The  stock  company  of  the  Tremont  included  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Gilbert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Ayling,  W.  F.  Johnson,  S.  J.  Johnson,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Cra- 
mer, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Muzzy,  Mr.  Leman,  and  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  now  recall. 

The  auditorium  of  the  Tremont  (where  Tremont  Temple 
now  stands)  presented  an  attractive  sight ;  the  two  rows  of 
seats  which  formed  the  front  of  the  box  circle  were  reserved 
exclusively  for  ladies,  who  appeared  in  full  dress,  with  tall 
ostrich  feathers  in  their  hair,  and  wearing  earrings  and  neck- 


laces.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  acts  there  was  generally 
an  intermission  of  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  occupants  of  the 
boxes  repaired  to  the  grand  saloon  for  promenade  or  refresh- 
ments. On  what  was  known  as  "proprietor's  night,"  I  have 
seen  cake  and  wine  passed  round  in  the  box  circle  by  ushers 
during  the  intermission. 

The  other  theatre,  then  known  as  the  Warren  Theatre, 
was  at  the  North  end,  on  Portland  Street,  near  Travers,  I 
think,  and  under  the  management  of  Wm.  Pelby.  In  his 
stock  company  beside  himself  were  Mrs.  Anderson,  Julia 
Pelby,  Mr.  Cartlitch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hunt,  and  "Old 
Spear." 

When  "Jim  Crow  Rice"  first  came  to  Boston  his  applica- 
tion to  the  Tremont  Theatre  was  indignantly  refused  by  the 
management,  who  were  "  not  going  to  lower  the  character  of 
their  theatre  by  performances  of  that  sort."  Rice  obtained 
an  engagement  at  the  Warren  Theatre,  and  the  result  was 
he  drew  full  houses  nightly  during  his  stay,  while  the  Tre- 
mont company  played  to  nearly  empty  benches.  The  next 
season  the  Tremont  was  glad  to  secure  his  services,  and  he 
was  a  great  card  of  attraction, —  indeed  the  originator  of 
negro  singing  upon  the  stage.  Boys  sang  his  Jim  Crow  in 
the  streets,  and  ginger-bread  cakes,  representing  him  in  his 
favorite  attitude,  were  sold  in  all  the  bake  and  confectioners' 
shops. 

Speaking  of  confectioners,  there  was  "  Marm  "  Nichols,  up 
on  Court  Street,  who  was  renowned  for  her  cream  cakes  and 
ice  cream,  and  Mary  Peverelly  on  Washington  Street,  whose 
candies  were  delicious. 

BOSTON    MARKET    HOUSES. 

Then  Boylston  Street  was  the  South  end,  and  the  Boylston 
market  was  the  rival  of  Quincy  market.  Well  known  citi- 
zens did  not  think  their  dignity  suffered  by  going  to  market 
themselves  with  basket  on  arm.  The  lobster-men,  with  their 
wheelbarrows,  were  stationed  on  the  sidewalk  opposite  the 
front  entrance  on  Washington  Street,  and  all  along  the  Boyl- 
ston Street  side  stood  country  wagons  which  brought  fruit 
and  produce  to  town  for  sale, — fine  apples,  pears  and  peaches. 


herbs,  eggs  and  butter.  At  the  hour  of  twelve  the  owners 
of  these  wagons  might  be  seen  dining  from  a  strawberry  box, 
in  which  they  had  brought  a  lunch,  and  washing  it  down  with 
milk,  or  cider  from  a  small  jug.  And  oh,  the  Pearmain,  and 
Baldwin  apples,  the  seckle,  St.  Michael  and  Bartlett  pears, 
and  the  luscious  peaches  we  used  to  have !  Think  of  that  ; 
peaches  from  our  own  New  England  farms,  and  not  those 
we  now  have  to  wait  for  from  Delaware. 

COASTING    ON    THE    COMMON. 

In  winter — we  do  not  have  such  old-fashioned  winters 
now,  with  snow  three  or  four  feet  deep  on  the  side-walks  and 
sleighing  for  a  week  or  more  on  Boston  streets  and  suburbs, — 
the  Boston  schoolboys  would  engage  one  of  those  big  boat 
sleighs  of  the  period  —  the  "Constitution,"  painted  like  the 
hull  of  a  man-of-war,  or  "Cleopatra's  Barge,"  carved  and 
gilded,  and  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses —  holding  a  party  of 
twenty  or  thirty  noisy  youths  for  a  grand  sleigh  ride  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each. 

Who  does  not  recall  the  coasts  we  used  to  have  on  Boston 
Common  ;  the  principal  one  was  the  long  path  that  is  oppo- 
site the  entrance  to  Joy  Street,  down  which  we  went  with 
lightning  speed  some  distance  past  the  Frog  Pond.  I  have 
seen  more  than  fifty  boys  there  in  coasting  time,  which  often 
lasted  a  week.  On  cold  nights  during  the  season,  the  Law- 
rence boys,  who  lived  at  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  West 
Streets,  would  bring  pails  of  water  and  pour  it  on  the  coast, 
rendering  it  smooth  and  icy  the  next  morning. 

And  the  names  of  the  sleds ;  nearly  every  sled  had  its 
name,  and  many  were  after  characters  of  whom  the  boys 
had  read,  and  which  were  surrounded  by  the  halo  of  romance. 
TheKe  was  Uncas,  Chingachcook  (from  Cooper's  "  Last  of 
the  Mohicans "),  Red  Rover,  Chain  Lightning,  Express, 
Leader,  Black  Hawk,  Atalanta,  famous  for  its  "  spring  irons," 
the  swift  Nettle,  queen  of  the  coast,  so  skillfully  steered  by 
a  leader  among  the  boys,  who  afterwards  became  a  General 
in  the  Union  army,  and  others.  The  Frog  Pond  was  a  good 
skating  place,  and  the  Back  Bay  more  extensive,  but  not  so 
safe. 
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PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 


Of  the  Boston  public  schools  I  recall  the  Adams,  or  "  Ma- 
son Street  School,"  as  the  boys  called  it.  "  Deacon  "  Samuel 
Barrett  was  principal  in  the  "  Reading  Room,"  and  Joshua 
Fairbanks  in  the  writing  department,  assisted  by  Mr.  George 
Allen  and  a  Miss  Gray.  Barrett  believed  in  the  rod,  or 
rather  the  rattan,  which  he  was  apt  to  use  severely  on  offend- 
ers ;  Fairbanks  was  a  man  of  jolly  temperament,  who  be- 
lieved in  boys,  and  used  to  frighten  some  offenders  by  thrust- 
ing his  rattan  down  their  backs  beneath  their  clothing.  What 
a  privilege  we  thought  it  to  drive  to  the  stable,  —  not  always 
by  the  shortest  route — the  sleigh  which  brought  the  latter 
from  his  home  in  the  suburbs.  He  was  loved  and  Barrett 
disliked  by  the  scholars. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  boys  generally  grad- 
uated from  the  Grammar  schools  and  went  to  the  English 
High  or  Latin  School.  The  Wells  School,  on  Blossom 
Street,  was  under  the  management  of  Cornelius  Walker  as 
principal,  an  excellent  teacher  and  a  fine  elocutionist.  Reu- 
ben Swan  was  principal  in  the  writing  department.  I  recall 
the  occasion  when  the  study  of  book-keeping  was  intro- 
duced into  the  school,  and  an  amusing  incident  connected 
therewith. 

AN    AMUSING    INCIDENT. 

The  boys  of  my  class  were  requested  voluntarily  to  report 
their  misdemeanors  at  the  close  of  the  session,  for  which  they 
were  marked  "  checks," —  five  checks  for  whispering,  three 
for  turning  round,  etc.  One  day,  puzzled  over  a  book-keep- 
ing problem,  I  'vent  up  to  Mr.  Swan  and  said  to  him,  "  I 
cannot  do  this.  I  have  tried  every  way,  and  cannot  make  it 
come  out  right."  "  Never  say  cannot,"  said  he,  "  now  let 
me  show  you  how  you  can  do  it,"  and  he  explained  it  to  me. 
During  the  morning  I  had  been  whispering  to  my  neighbor, 
and  it  seems  that  Swan  had  observed  me  without  my  knowl- 
edge ;  so  at  the  end  of  the  session  he  said  as  usual,  *'  Any 
boys  with  misdemeanors  to  report  will  rise."  Several  rose, 
but  I  was  not  among  them.     "  Is  there  no  other  boy,"  said 
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the  master.  I  still  remained  seated.  "  Stand  up,"  com- 
manded the  master,  calling  me  by  name.     I  rose. 

•'Why  did  you  not  report  yourself,"  said  the  master 
sternly. 

"  Because,"  I  replied,  "  I  think  it  is  the  master's  business 
to  find  me  out,  and  not  mine  to  report  myself." 

"Come  out  here  on  the  platform,"  was  the  command. 

I  obeyed.  "  Here,"  said  the  master,  "  is  a  boy  who  says 
he  cannot  do  his  work,  and  breaks  down  in  his  study  of  book- 
keeping ;  I  want  you  to  look  at  him  as  one  who  can't  !  Go 
to  your  seat,  sir,  you  will  never  make  a  book-keeper," 

With  cheeks  burning  and  heart  beating  for  revenge,  I 
returned,  determined,  if  ever  I  was  large  enough,  to  thrash 
that  schoolmaster.  Some  ten  years  after,  at  about  nine 
o'clock  one  evening,  I  had  just  taken  off  a  long  and  difficult 
trial  balance  from  the  books  in  the  newspaper  office  where  I 
was  engaged,  when  a  gentleman  came  in,  and  said,  "  Can  you 
sell  me  a  yesterday's  paper  ?  I  saw  the  office  lighted,  and 
thought  I  might  be  able  to  obtain  one."  I  looked  up  and 
saw  it  was  my  old  teacher. 

"  You  do  not  remember  me,  Mr.  Swan,"  said  I, 

"  Really,"  said  he,  "  I  am  at  fault  ;  you  are  one  of  my  old 
pupils,  I  suppose ;  but  the  change  from  boys  to  men,  smooth 
faces  to  beards  and  mustachios,  is  so  great  that  I  am  fre- 
quently puzzled." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that  .-* "  said  I,  placing  the 
completed  trial  balance  before  him. 

"An  admirable  piece  of  work,"  said  he, 

"  Well,  I  am  the  boy  that  you  stood  up  on  the  platform  and 
ridiculed  before  the  school,  as  the  one  who  'could  not;'  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that,  if  ever  I  was  big  enough,  I  would 
give  you  a  sound  thrashing  for  it." 

The  old  gentleman  turned  slightly  pale,  and  stepped  back 
a  little. 

"Have  no  fear,"  said  I,  laughing;  "that  was  mere  boyish- 
ness ;  but  you  say  this  trial  balance  is  an  admirable  piece  of 
work,  I  receive  twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year  for  my  ser- 
vices here,  and  yet  you  told  me  that  I  would  never  be  a  book- 
keeper." 
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"  Well,"  replied  he,  "  perhaps,  if  I  had  not  told  you  that, 
you  never  would  have  become  one ;  the  doubt  spurred  your 
ambition."     And  we  shook  .hands,  and  talked  over  old  times. 

OLD-FASHIONED    MILITARY. 

The  parades  of  the  military  companies  in  those  days  were 
enjoyed  by  the  boys,  especially  when  they  occurred  in  school 
holidays.  There  were  the  City  Guards,  the  Mechanic  Rifle- 
men, the  Boston  Light  Infantry,  or  "  Tigers,"  the  New  Eng- 
land Guards,  the  Winslow  Blues,  the  Fusiliers,  the  Cadets, 
the  Boston  Artillery,  and  the  Montgomery  Guards.  The 
Boston  Brass  Band  or  the  Boston  Brigade  Band  furnished  the 
music  for  their  parades,  and  glorious  good  music  it  was.  Jim 
Kendall,  a  noted  clarionet  player,  led  one  band,  and  Ned 
Kendall,  the  famous  bugle  player,  the  other.  Dan  Simpson, 
the  noted  drummer,  and  Cy  Smith,  the  equally  noted  fifer, 
were  members  of  these  bands  ;  so  was  Bob  Beatty,  clarionet ; 
Dorn,  French  horn  ;  Bartlett  the  trumpeter.  Shad  Pierce  the 
trombone  man,  and  Champney,  a  bass  drummer.  The  bands 
on  these  occasions  were  followed  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  and 
"  Wood  Up,"  the  "  Hero's  Quickstep,"  the  "  Wrecker's  Daugh- 
ter" and  other  favorite  tunes  were  played.  Kendall's  bugle, 
however,  was  the  remarkable  feature  of  these  occasions,  and 
he  really  was  a  wonderful  performer.  I  never  yet  have 
heard  anyone  who  could  approach  him  on  that  instrument. 

KENDALL  THE  BUGLE  PLAYER. 

It  is  related  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  in  a  Bangor  hotel 
bar-room,  a  dozen  or  so  men  were  gathered  to  hear  a  per- 
former of  that  region  give  a  few  airs  on  a  new  bugle  just 
imported  from  Boston.  The  player  gave  a  popular  melody 
quite  skillfully,  and  was  heartily  applauded  by  his  audience, 
and  the  new  instrument  was  handed  around  for  inspection. 
One  of  the  company  looked  at  it  critically,  and  inquired  some- 
thing about  the  stops,  and  if  it  worked  easily. 

"Work  easily  .-•"  said  the  owner.  "Why,  just  look,"  and 
he  whirled  out  a  lively  air,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he  laid 
down  the  instrument,  with  the  exclamation  :  "  There  ;  what 
do  you  think  of  that  .'*  " 


A  burst  of  applause  answered  the  query. 

"  Do  you  play  ?  "  asked  the  performer  of  the  stranger  who 
had  inquired  about  the  stops. 

"  Well,  a  little,"  was  the  reply,  and  taking  up  the  instru- 
ment he  gave  the  air  the  other  had  just  played,  magnificently 
and  with  a  series  of  variations  that  held  his  listeners  spell- 
bound with  amazement. 

"There  !  What  do  j/ou  think  of  that .''  "  said  he,  as  he  con- 
cluded, 

"I  think,"  said  the  Bangor  man,  "that  you  are  either  the 
devil  or  Ned  Kendall." 

"  The  latter,  at  your  service,"  replied  Ned,  extending  his 
hand ;  "and  allow  me  to  say  that  you  play  the  bugle  exceed- 
ingly well." 

FOOTBALL. 

In  those  days  the  boys  used  to  play  football  on  Boston 
Common  ;  I  mean  />/aj  football,  which  was  a  game  then,  and 
not  a  slugging  match  between  two  opposing  factions.  We 
were  not  allowed  to  touch  the  ball  with  our  hands  unless  we 
caught  it  breast-high,  which  entitled  the  catcher  to  "a  fair 
kick,"  and  the  game  was  literally  the  kicking  of  the  ball, 
often  with  disastrous  effects  to  the  shins  of  some  of  the 
players  when  it  came  to  close  quarters. 

INDEPENDENCE    CELEBRATION. 

The  night  before  July  4  was  devoted  to  the  setting-off  of 
fire-crackers,  blue  lights,  and  Roman  candles  on  Flagstaff 
Hill,  on  Boston  Common.  Independence  Day  was  "ushered 
in,"  as  the  newspapers  used  to  express  it,  by  the  firing  of 
cannon  and  the  ringing  of  all  the  church  bells.  The  Tre- 
mont  Street  sidewalk  beside  the  Common  was  lined  with 
fruit  and  candy  stands,  and  on  the  Tremont  Street  mall  was 
a  string  of  peep-shows  conducted  by  boys,  who  charged  "  one 
cent  a  sight"  to  those  who  wished  to  "look  in."  Twenty- 
five  cents  was  the  usual  sum  a  boy  had  to  spend  on  occasions 
like  "Artillery  Election,"  "Muster,"  and  especially  on  Inde- 
pendence Day,  and  he  made  it  go  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
purchase  of  candy,  lemonade,  and  other  "goodies."    Lobster 
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candy  and   tamarinds    were  popular  then,  but    unknown    in 
these  modern  times. 

In  the  evening  there  was  generally  a  grand  display  of  fire- 
works on  the  Common,  which  began  with  signal  rockets  ; 
then  came  blue  lights,  and  afterwards  set  pieces,  generally 
ending  at  lo  o'clock  with  a  more  elaborate  affair,  consisting 
of  a  patriotic  motto  or  design,  after  which  the  crowd  dis- 
persed, and  Independence  Day  was  over.  Ah,  those  were 
boyhood's  glorious  days  ;  then  we  were  young,  but  as  my  old 
friend  James  Oakes  ("Acorn")  used  to  say,  "Those  days 
have  passed,  Floranthe." 

NEWSPAPERS    SIXTY    YEARS    AGO, 

The  newspapers  of  that  period  were  :  The  Atlas,  a  Whig 
paper,  edited  at  one  time  by  Richard  Haughton,  later  by 
Dr.  Brewer  and  Col.  Schouler, —  and  famous  for  its  sparkling 
letters  from  a  French  correspondent,  "  Spiridion  "  ;  the  Daily 
Times,  then  owned  by  George  Roberts  and  edited  by  Charles 
C.  Hazewell ;  the  Daily  Bee,  with  J.  Fred  Marsh  as  the  busi- 
ness man,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  edited  the  marriages 
and  deaths  ;  the  Herald,  but  recently  started,  which  had  W. 
O.  Eaton  and  Jerry  Etheridge  on  its  staff,  and  which  was 
brought  up  to  the  paying  point  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Barnard,  who 
took  it  in  hand  ;  the  Traveller,  which  was  originally  started 
iri  the  thirties  by  Royal  L.  Porter  as  a  weekly,  and  later 
became  a  daily  with  Henry  Flanders  &  Co.  as  publishers  ;  the 
Chronotype,  with  Elizur  Wright  as  its  editor,  and  the  Daily 
Mail,  with  E.  C.  Purdy  at  the  helm.  The  cry  of  the  news- 
boys of  State  Street  was:  "Here's  the  Mail,  Times,  and 
Bee,  Uncle  Sam  and  Satirist  ! "  the  last  two  being  weekly 
sheets,  publishei  on  Saturdays.  At  that  time  the  papers 
issued  extras  on  the  arrival  of  steamships  from  England, —  the 
newsboys  crying :  "  Here  's  the  extra,  six  days  "  or  what- 
ever it  was,  "  later  from  Europe  !  " 

The  Boston  Post,  with  the  genial  Charles  G.  Greene  as  its 
editor,  a  democratic  paper,  of  which  it  was  said  that  if  those 
of  Col.  Greene's  subscribers  who  differed  from  him  in  politics 
should  stop  their  papers,  he  would  lose  half  his  circulation. 
Then  there  was  the  Courier,  with  Joseph   T.   Buckingham, 
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editor ;  the  Daily  Advertiser,  with  Nathan  Hale ;  the  Olive 
Branch,  a  story  paper,  published  by  Thos.  F.  Norris,  at  No.  5 
Washington  Street ;  Gleason's  Pictorial,  by  F.  Gleason  and 
Maturin  M.  Ballou ;  the  American  Union,  by  William  H. 
Thomes. 

The  religious  press  included  the  Trumpet,  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Whittemore  ;  the  Pilot,  by  Patrick  Donahoe  ;  the  Watchman, 
by  Daniel  S.  Ford,  later  of  the  Youth's  Companion  and 
recently  deceased ;  (the  Companion  was  then  a  little  four- 
page  paper,  founded  by  Nathaniel  Willis,  who  also  conducted 
the  Boston  Recorder,  the  organ  of  the  Congregationalists  ; ) 
Zion's  Herald,  the  Methodist  paper ;  the  Christian  Witness, 
published  by  James  B.  Dow  ;  the  New  England  Puritan,  sub- 
sequently united  with  the  Recorder,  and  later  becoming  the 
Congregationalist ;  the  Christian  Freeman,  edited  by  Rev. 
Sylvanus  Cobb,  father  of  the  celebrated  story  writer, —  "  Syl- 
vanus  Cobb,  Jr.,  writes  for  the  New  York  Ledger,"  as  it  used 
to  be  advertised. 

Then  there  were  the  Ploughman,  by  Wm.  Buckminster ; 
the  Cultivator,  by  Otis  Brewer,  and  the  True  Flag,  by  Moul- 
ton,  Eliott  &  Lincoln,  in  which  Louise  Chandler  Moulton 
made  her  first  fling  for  fame.  For  many  of  the  above  facts 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Thos.  F.  Norris,  a  former  proprietor  of 
the  Olive  Branch,  now  living  in  Fitchburg,  and  nearly  eighty 
years  of  age, 

FIRST    BULLETIN    BOARD. 

The  first  large  displayed  bulletin  board  in  Boston  was  put 
out  by  Curtis  Guild,  then  chief  clerk  in  the  Boston  Traveller 
ofifice.  The  Traveller  in  1857  purchased  the  Atlas,  which 
had  previously  absorbed  the  Bee,  and  consolidated  them  with 
its  own  sheet,  having  a  strong  editorial  force  under  Manton 
Marble,  with  the  view  of  making  a  handsome  metropolitan 
paper.  The  other  Boston  papers,  however,  without  exception, 
ridiculed  and  abused  it  without  mercy,  and  its  quarto  form 
was  styled  by  them  a  "four-legged  sheet,''  and  various  other 
nicknames  were  applied  to  it.  The  panic  of  1857  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  Traveller's  enterprise  ;  it  had  set  up  a  new 
ten-cylinder  Hoe  press,  leased  new  press-rooms,  and  incurred 
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other  heavy  expenses,  but  public  patronage  did  not  respond, 
for  merchants  and  all  business  men  —  owing  to  the  terrible 
disasters  of  the  times  —  were  reducing  expenses  to  the  lowest 
possible  limit,  and  the  Traveller  was  compelled  to  go  back,  at 
heavy  loss,  to  its  old  form.  As  soon  as  times  improved,  how- 
ever, the  very  newspapers  which  had  sneered  at  the  Trav- 
eller's enterprise  and  decried  its  form,  adopted  both.  The 
Traveller  had  the  credit  of  introducing  the  first  ten-cylinder 
press  in  Boston. 

BOSTON    JOURNAL    AND    EVENING    GAZETTE. 

The  Boston  Journal,  or  Mercantile  Journal  as  it  was  known 
in  these  days,  had  a  splendid  New  England  circulation,  and 
was  published  by  Sleeper,  Dix  &  Rogers,  from  an  office  in 
Wilson's  Lane.  Capt.  Sleeper,  its  editor,  who  was  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  a  sea-faring  man,  used  to  write  sea 
stories  for  it  under  the  signature  of  "  Hawser  Martingale  ;  " 
these  were  very  popular,  and  afterwards,  when  published  in  a 
volume  under  the  title  of  "Tales  of  the  Ocean,"  had  a  large 
sale.  James  H.  Dix  succeeded  Capt.  Sleeper  as  the  editor, 
and  he  in  turn  was  followed  by  Stephen  N.  Stockwell. 
Charles  O.  Rogers,  a  son  of  the  junior  proprietor,  who  took 
charge  of  the  business  department,  was  a  born  newspaper 
man.  He  strengthened  it  in  every  way,  improved  the  tel- 
"egraphic  department,  was  prominent  in  the  Associated  Press, 
and  by  his  efficient  management  placed  the  Boston  Journal 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  nevvspaperdora. 

Col.  William  W.  Clapp,  author  of  the  "  Record  of  the  Bos- 
ton Stage,"  and  proprietor  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Gazette, 
after  disposing  of  the  Gazette  to  P.  B.  Goodsell,  became 
associated  with  Col.  Rogers  as  business  manager,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  Rogers  ;  when 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  paper  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  present  management.  A  hard-working  and  reliable 
reporter  on  the  Journal  was  David  Leavitt,  who  served  for  a 
number  of  years  in  that  capacity  and  was  thoroughly  bound 
up  in  his  work,  caring  for  little  else  except  to  get  a  good 
item  ahead  of  his  contemporaries.  Hazewell,  mentioned  as 
the  editor  of  the  Boston  Times,  afterwards  became  editor  of 
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the  Boston  Traveller,  and  his  Reviews  of  the  Week,  pub- 
lished on  Saturdays,  were  an  interesting  feature  of  that 
paper.  Hazewell  used  to  tell  some  funny  stories  of  George 
Roberts  of  the  Times,  especially  his  inaccuracy  in  historical 
knowledge,  of  whom  he  said  that  he  once  surprised  him  by 
asking  if  the  Stamp  Act  was  before  or  after  the  American 
Revolution,  "I  feared  after  this,"  said  Hazewell,  "that  I 
might  be  asked  if  the  birth  of  Christ  was  before  or  after  the 
Christian  era."  The  Boston  Times  building  of  those  days 
still  stands  on  the  south  side  of  State  Street,  near  Washing- 
ton, bearing  upon  its  cornice  the  title  of  the  paper,  placed 
there  half  a  century  ago. 

CHANGE    HOUR. 

Between  one  and  two  o'clock  was  "change  hour"  on  State 
Street,  and  the  sidewalks  from  Congress  to  Kilby  Streets 
were  so  crowded  with  merchants  and  others,  making  busi- 
ness transactions,  that  it  was  difficult  to  pass  through  the 
throng.  The  telegraph  and  telephone  have  changed  all  that, 
expediting  and  simplifying  business  greatly,  while  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Merchants'  Exchange  building,  with  a  large  read- 
ing room,  afforded  much  needed  accommodation. 

FIRE    ALARMS. 

In  those  days  a  fire  alarm  was  given  by  the  ringing  of  all 
the  church  bells,  and  at  night  the  watchmen  added  to  the 
clangor  by  the  whirling  of  their  great  rattles  and  shouting 
"  Fire,  fire  !  "  The  engines  were  manned  by  volunteers  and 
drawn  by  long  ropes  ;  the  first  two  men  who  responded  to 
the  alarm  grasped  the  tongue  as  the  place  of  honor,  while 
the  foreman  with  his  trumpet,  and  at  night  carrying  also  a 
blazing  torch,  urged  on  his  excited  company  as  they  rushed 
to  meet  their  enemy,  and  "manned  the  brakes"  to  quench 
the  flames.  As  soon  as  the  machine  cleared  its  house  on 
its  way  to  the  scene  of  action,  the  two  stewards  of  the  com- 
pany began  to  prepare  a  boiler  of  hot  coffee  and  set  out 
crackers  and  cheese  for  the  boys  on  their  return.  Engines 
were  not  confined  to  special  districts,  as  now,  for  Cataract 
1 8,  whose  house    was    on   Court,  opposite    Hanover  Street, 
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12,  which  was  located  above  Dover  Street,  would  be  found 
doing  duty  at  the  North  End  when  conflagrations  occurred 
in  those  localities.  Tremont  8,  Despatch  9,  Extinguisher  20, 
and  Melville  13,  named  after  the  old  Latin-school  boy,  Thomas 
Melville,  one  of  the  Boston  Tea-party,  and  a  famous  fire- 
fighter in  his  day,  were  popular  "  tubs,"  many  of  them  orna- 
mented with  polished  brass  or  silver-plated  mountings,  and 
their  rival  powers  were  stoutly  championed  by  the  boys  who 
lived  near  the  houses  where  they  were  kept. 

We  had  no  horse  railroads  then  in  the  streets  of  Boston. 
A  line  of  omnibuses  ran  from  Dock  Square  to  Canton  Street, 
and  others  to  Cambridge  called  the  "  Cambridge  Hourlies  ;" 
others  still,  to  Roxbury,  and,  I  think,  to  Charlestown. 

OLD-TIME    STOKES. 

In  those  days  Geo.  H.  Hill  &  Co.,  on  the  corner  of  West 
and  Washington  streets,  and  Geo.  W,  Warren  &  Co.,  were 
the  leading  dry  goods  stores.  I  also  recall  Chandler  & 
Greenleaf,  a  prosperous  firm,  out  of  which  grew  two  well 
known  business  houses,  C.  F.  Hovey  &  Co.,  and  Chandler 
&  Co.,  still  in  business,  while  Woodford's  and  Herman's 
were  headquarters  for  toys.  John  Earle,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  Call  & 
Tuttle,  and  Huntington,  on  Washington  Street,  and  Jacobs 
&.  Deane  and  Cornelius  Driscoll,  on  Court  Street,  were  the 
leading  tailors.  Fred  Brown,  corner  of  State  and  Washing- 
ton streets  ;  John  I.  Brown,  near  the  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Washington  ;  Wm.  Brown,  on  the  corner  of  Eliot  and  Wash- 
ington ;  Joseph  T.  Brown,  on  the  corner  of  Bedford  and 
Washington  ;  Theodore  Metcalf,  on  Tremont  Street,  with 
Henchman,  over  on  Cambridge  Street,  were  the  leading 
apothecaries.  The  Tremont  House  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
hotels  ;  then  came  the  American  House,  on  Hanover  Street  ; 
the  City  Hotel,  on  Brattle  Street,  the  latter  a  resort  for  those 
who  came  to  town  in  their  own  teams  ;  the  Brom field  House, 
kept  by  the  genial  Crockett  ;  the  Marlboro  Hotel,  celebrated 
in  the  days  of  the  "  Cold  Water  Army,"  and  others.  The 
old  Hancock  Mansion,  the  residence  of  Governor  John  Han- 
cock, on   Beacon   Street,  opposite  the  Common,  was  long  a 
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familiar  Boston  landmark,  and  there  is  no  vandalism  that  is 
more  sincerely  deplored  to  this  day  than  its  destruction  to 
make  way  for  modern  dwellings. 

PARK    HALL. 

At  the  corner  of  Tremont  and  Boylston  Streets  stood  a 
large  wooden  structure,  called  Park  Hall,,  a  public  house,  with 
grounds  about  it ;  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in 
Boston  it  was  used  as  a  cholera  hospital.  On  these  grounds, 
but  fronting  on  Tremont  Street,  stood  the  Diorama  Hall,  in 
which  I  saw  exhibited  the  dioramas  of  "  Belshazzar's  Feast  " 
and  "The  Departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,"  both 
admirable  and  effective  paintings. 

BOYLSTON    STREET    AND    ITS    VICINITY. 

A  few  doors  from  there,  on  Boylston  Street,  dwelt  an 
eccentric  man,  named  Wheeler,  who  wore  top  boots,  and  used 
to  walk  about  the  streets  with  folded  arms  and  gaze  bent 
down ;  he  usually  returned  by  way  of  the  Boylston-street 
Mall,  never  failing  to  kick  one  of  the  iron  posts  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Common,  for  good  luck.  Further  on,  at  the 
corner  of  Boylston  Place,  stood  the  elegant  residence  of 
Giles  Lodge,  a  relative,  I  think,  of  our  Massachusetts  sen- 
ator ;  and  at  the  corner  of  Boylston  and  Carver  Streets 
dwelt  that  jolly  physician,  Winslow  Lewis.  The  old  Arsenal 
was  round  the  corner,  on  Park  Square,  and  the  Providence 
Railroad  Depot,  when  built,  was  reached  by  a  plank  walk, 
directly  opposite. 

The  entire  newspaper  business  of  that  station  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  named  Polk,  who  easily  carried  his  whole 
stock  in  trade  under  his  arm.  I  recollect  that  he  took  six 
Boston  Journals  regularly,  and  ten  on  Saturdays.  The  Jour- 
nal was  then  retailed  at  six  cents,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Mail,  Times,  and  Bee,  no  others  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
newsboys.  At  the  Traveller  office  an  intelligent  dog,  owned 
by  Mr.  Chas.  Hawes,  son  of  Prince  Hawes,  used  to  call  regu- 
larly every  day  for  his  master's  paper  and  bear  it  away  safely 
to  his  store  down  town. 
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OLD    FIRMS    AND    BUILDINGS. 


The  "old  corner  book-store"  still  stands  as  in  days  of  yore, 
but  Callender's,  next  door  to  it  on  School  Street,  the  only 
place  where  one  could  buy  plays,  James  Monroe  &  Co.,  Per- 
kins &  Marvin,  and  Crocker  &  Brewster,  on  Washington 
Street,  went  long  ago.  Rhodes  was  the  hatter /^r  excellence, 
on  Court  Street,  and  next  came  Pollard  &  Barry  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  near  the  corner  of  State  Street.  Scollay's 
Building  stood  on  Scollay  Square,  and  the  offices  of  V.  B, 
Palmer,  the  advertising  agent,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
genial  chief  clerk  S.  R.  Niles,  and  Hichborn  the  auctioneer, 
were  located  there. 

The  old  Province  House,  another  relic  of  early  Boston, 
stood  in  rear  of  the  buildings  on  Washington  Street  now 
occupied  by  Llo3'-d,  the  optician.  No.  339,  nearly  opposite 
the  present  Transcript  office.  Here  Morris  Brothers,  Pell  & 
Trowbridge's  colored  minstrels  gave  concerts,  which  were  orig- 
inated by  John  P.  Ordway,  a  musical  man.  "  Lon."  Morris 
was  the  old  plantation  darkey ;  Johnny  Pell,  one  comic  "  end- 
man,"  and  "Eph"  Horn  was  the  other.  They  afterwards 
removed  to  Horticultural  Hall,  then  on  School  Street,  and 
gave  concerts  there  for  some  time.  The  troupe  known  as 
the  Virginia  Minstrels  were,  however,  the  pioneers  of  negro 
minstrelsy,  and  Sweeney  the  first  banjo  player  here,  who 
gave  his  entertainments  in  a  hall  on  Court  Street  which  was 
afterwards  Brougham  &  Bland's  Museum. 

END    OF    THE    WORLD    CRAZE. 

The  Howard  Athenaenm  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  "taber- 
nacle "  erected  during  the  Millerite  excitement,  when  one 
Miller  prophesied  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  come 
in   1843. 

"The  end  of  the  world  will  surely  be 
In  eighteen  hundred  forty-three  " 

ran  a  couplet  in  those  times.  On  the  day  foretold  by  Miller, 
hundreds  of  his  believers  assembled  in  the  Tabernacle.  A 
practical  joker  in  the  upper  story  of  a  rear  room  on  a  neigh- 
boring street,  which   overlooked    the    back    windows  of  the 
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Tabernacle,  procured  a  large  tin  horn,  and  at  midnight  blew 
a  resounding  blast  which  startled  the  misguided  congrega- 
tion into  the  belief  that  Gabriel  had  actually  sounded  his 
trumpet  !  Morning  came,  days  passed,  but  the  world  went 
on  as  usual.  Miller  gave  out  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
his  calculations,  and  disappeared.  The  Tabernacle  was  then 
reconstructed  and  converted  into  the  theatre.  It  was  after- 
wards burned  and  rebuilt.  E.  L.  Davenport,  Willard,  and 
Isaac  B.  Rich  have  at  different  periods  been  its  managers. 
The  opening  address  delivered  at  this  theatre  had  rather  a 
grandiloquent  ending  in  these  lines  : 

"  As  Rome  points  proudly  to  her  Coliseum, 
So  Boston  boasts  her  Howard  Athenaeum." 

THE    OLD    SALT    HOUSE. 

James  Oakes's  old  salt  store,  on  Long  Wharf,  was  one  of 
Boston's  landmarks,  and  chiefly  noted  from  the  fact  that  its 
owner  was  a  famous  dramatic  critic  ;  he  wrote  for  the  New 
York  Spirit  of  the  Times,  over  the  signature  of  "  Acorn." 
The  Spirit  was  then  under  the  management  of  William  T. 
Porter,  "York's  tall  son,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called  by  the 
press.  Oakes  was  the  fidus  Achates  of  Edwin  Forrest,  and 
many  amusing  stories  are  told  of  both  of  them.  On  one 
occasion  Forrest,  during  his  performance,  was  annoyed  by 
the  loud  talking  of  a  young  man  in  one  of  the  stage  boxes. 
Coming  off,  he  said  to  Oakes,  who  was  standing  at  the  wings, 
"  Who  is  that  ill-mannered  fellow  in  the  stage  box  .-* "  "  Oh, 
don't  mind  him,"  said  Oakes,  "  he's  tight  as  a  peep."  "  Titus 
A.  Peep  .''  And  who  is  Titus  A.  Peep .-'  "  inquired  the  trage- 
dian.    Explanations  were  necessary  to  translate  the  slang. 

The  great  actor  left  an  enduring  monument  of  himself  in 
the  Forrest  Home  for  aged  and  infirm  actors  at  Holmesburg, 
near  Philadelphia,  which  has  afforded  shelter  to  many  a 
needy  member  of  the  profession  in  his  declining  years. 
Among  those  who  are  at  present  residents  at  the  home  is 
a  formerly  well-known  Boston  professional,  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Bascom  and  Mrs.  L.  Anderson  Ketcham,  known  on  the  stage 
as  Miss  L.  Anderson.  J.  A.  Smith,  familiarly  known  as 
"  Smithy,"  of  the  Boston  Museum,  and  noted  as  being  the 
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best  impersonator  of  fops  and  one  of   the  best  dressers  in 
the  profession,  died  there  this  last  summer  at  the  age  of  84. 

Oakes  was  something  of  a  practical  joker.  One  day  he 
placed  two  oats  on  the  desk  in  his  counting  room,  and  told 
the  clerk  that  if  any  one  came  for  a  note,  to  point  these  out 
and  ask  him  to  take  his  choice.  Meeting  a  friend  at  the 
head  of  the  wharf,  Oakes  said,  "  Ah  !  glad  I  met  you  ;  there's 
an  oat  for  you  on  the  desk  in  my  counting  room."  "  A  note 
for  me  ?  Well,  I'll  step  down  and  get  it,"  So  away  he  went, 
and  on  entering  the  counting  room  was  shown  the  two  oats 
with  the  information  that  he  could  take  his  choice.  The 
joke  was  too  good  to  end  here,  for  the  sufferer  made  haste  to 
tell  one  of  his  friends  that  there  was  an  oat  for  him  on  Jim 
Oakes's  desk  at  the  Old  Salt  store,  and  each  succeeding  de- 
ceived one  followed  suit,  till  no  less  than  eight  individuals 
discovered  that  an  oat  and  a  note  sounded  alike  when  spoken. 

SCHOOL    BOOKS, 

I  cannot  take  leave  of  my  recollections  of  Boston  school- 
boy days  without  reference  to  the  school  books  we  used  to 
study  sixty  years  ago.  First  among  them  I  must  name  that 
admirable  Reader  compiled  by  John  Pierpont,  the  American 
First  Class  Book.  Many  a  boy  first  had  his  attention  turned 
to  Irving,  Byron,  Bryant,  Campbell,  and  Shakespeare  by  the 
pieces  in  that  excellent  book. 

John  Pierpont,  shall  we  e'er  forget 

Thine  old  First  Class  Book  lore  ? 
We  prize  its  precious  pages  yet, 

And  love  to  turn  them  o'er. 

Will  Shakespeare  there  we  learned  to  love ; 

There  Thanatopsis  shines, 
With  Byron,  that  poetic  Jove, 

And  Scott's  melodious  lines. 

Macbeth's  Soliloquy  we  spout. 

And  Warning  of  Lochiel, 
Or  bolder  still,  for  Caesar  shout, 

Mark  Antony's  appeal. 

Ah  !  it  was  a  rare  old  Reader,  and  its  memories  will  last 
me  to  the  end  of  life.     Emerson  made  our  arithmetics,  be- 
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of  affair,  with  illustrated  examples  like  this  :  —  "Five  birds 
were  sitting  on  a  tree,  but  three  flew  away  :  how  many  were 
left  ? "  By  counting  those  in  the  picture  that  were  repre- 
sented as  not  flown,  the  youthful  mathematician  was  enabled 
to  give  the  solution. 

From  this  Arithmetic  we  were  advanced  to  the  "  Second 
Part,"  a  book  largely  of  oral  questions,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Third  Part,  where  slate  and  pencil  came  in  play,  and  we 
progressed  to  sums  in  square  and  cube  roots. 

How  with  the  puzzling  figures  we 

All  wrestled  with  a  will, 
Copied  our  sums,  or  bought  a  "  Key  " 

From  Burnham  on  Cornhill. 

The  Grammars  were  the  production  of  Richard  Greene 
Parker,  and  were  in  three  parts. 

Old  R.  G.  Parker's  Grammars  three  — 

Our  brains  how  they  would  twist, 
To  tell  the  tenses  of  to  be. 

Or  prepositions'  list. 

"  Of,  To,  For,  By,"  we  ran  all  through 

Those  words  in  rapid  pace, — 
Told  "  prepositions  governed,"  too, 

That  old  "objective  case." 

Do  you  remember  the  pieces  that  boys  used  to  "  speak  " 
sixty  years  ago  .-*  I  believe  "  Rienzi's  Address  to  the  Ro- 
mans "  has  been  recited  more  than  any  other  declamation  by 
old-time  schoolboys.  "  Marco  Bozarris  "  was  another  favorite, 
as  were  "  Lochiel's  Warning,"  "Banished  from  Rome"  from 
Croly's  "Catiline,"  "Warren's  Address,"  and  "Casablanca." 
In  dialogues,  "  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  Robber,"  "  Thady 
O'Keene  and  Dr.  Wisepate,"  and  the  Tent  Scene  between 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  were  popular. 

But  how  differently  some  boys  turned  out  from  what  we 
expected.  The  best  mathematician  in  our  class,  who  we 
thought  would  at  least  be  president  of  a  bank,  never  rose 
beyond  the  office  of  receiving  teller,  while  the  chronic  blun- 
derer in  figures  became  the  expert  head  of  a  firm  of  money 
and  exchano-e  brokers. 
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There  was  no  City  Public  Library  sixty  years  ago  in 
Boston,  but  the  reader's  wants  were  supplied  by  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  the  Boston  Library  Society  (whose  rooms  were 
over  the  arch  on  Franklin  Street),  the  Mercantile  Library, 
and  two  or  three  circulating  libraries,  among  which  was  one 
on  Washington  Street,  in  or  near  the  book  store  of  James  B. 
Dow,  who  was  one  of  the  first  in  Boston  to  introduce  gas 
into  his  store,  although  warned  by  his  customers  that  it 
would  be  "ruinous  to  eye-sight." 

FREIGHT    COMMUNICATION. 

Freight  was  conveyed  between  the  two  cities  of  Boston 
and  Providence  by  a  line  of  covered  wagons  drawn  by  four 
horses.  These  wagons  collected  their  freight  during  the 
afternoon,  stopped  at  South  Dedham,  now  known  as  Nor- 
wood, for  the  night,  and  rolled  into  Providence  about  noon- 
time next  day.  The  distance  is  now  covered  by  the  freight 
trains  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  Before  the  railroads 
had  been  extended  to  the  State  of  Maine,  the  journey  was 
made  by  steamboats  which  ran  from  Boston  to  towns  on  the 
Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers.  I  well  remember  an  old 
darkey  porter  on  board  one  of  them,  who  used  to  summon 
passengers  to  the  ticket  office  somewhat  in  this  fashion  :  — 
"  Gemplin  as  has  n't  paid  dere  passage  and  wants  to  stop  at 
'Barf  and  Gardiner,  will  please  call  at  de  capen's  office  and 
do  likewise." 

Then  Buffalo  was  out  West,  St.  Louis  away  out  West, 
reached  by  rail  and  stage  roads,  and  Chicago  was  a  plank- 
walked  muddy  settlement.  San  Francisco  was  reached  by 
sailing  round  the  Horn  in  the  ships  which  went  there  on 
long  voyages  to  get  cargoes  of  hides,  as  described  by  R.  H. 
Dana  in  his  interesting  volume  of  "Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast." 

EXTENSION    OF    RAILROADS. 

When  an  extension  of  the  Western  Railroad  was  talked  of 
in  Boston,  in  order  that  Buffalo  and  other  cities  in  that 
direction  might  be  reached  by  an  all-rail  communication,  a 
meeting  was  held  to  favor  building  the  road,  at  which 
one  of  the  speakers  bitterly  opposed  further  subscriptions  : 
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"  Boston  has  got  its  growth,"  said  he,  "  and  the  further 
extension  of  railroads  beyond  Worcester,  to  Springfield,  for 
a  supposed  benefit,  is  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  money." 

This  roused  a  gentleman  from  Taunton,  who  was  present  — 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  King ;  starting  to  his  feet,  he  exclaimed  : 
"  Why,  gentlemen,  what  are  you  thinking  of .''  You  have 
only  laid  the  first  rails ;  for  there  are  men  now  living  who 
will  see  a  road  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific." 
One  of  the  Boston  newspapers  the  next  day,  in  its  report  of 
the  meeting,  remarked  editorially  that  "one  enthusiastic 
speaker  prophesied  a  railroad  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  coast ;  —  he  had  evidently  forgotten  the  insur- 
mountable barrier  of  the  Rocky  Mountains."  Nevertheless, 
the  prophecy  proved  a  true  one. 

PROGRESS    OF    BOSTON. 

The  progress  of  Boston  and  its  wonderful  expansion  since 
the  period  when  it  was  connected  with  the  main  land  only  by 
the  narrow  passage  known  as  "the  Neck,"  washed  on  either 
side  by  tide  water,  has  bfeen  great ;  the  Neck  and  its  continua- 
tion northward,  now  Washington  Street,  was  formerly  known 
by  several  names  ;  that  which  once  bore  the  name  of  Orange 
Street  extended  from  a  portion  of  the  Washington-street 
Neck  to  Essex  Street ;  from  Essex  to  Winter  Street  it  was 
Newbury  Street ;  from  Winter  to  School  Street,  Marlborough 
Street,  and  from  School  Street  to  Dock  Square  it  was  Corn- 
hill.  Hollis  Street  was  formerly  Harvard  Street,  and  the 
Hollis  Street  Theatre  was  altered  from  Hollis  Street  Church, 
which  replaced  an  older  wooden  building  on  its  site,  where 
Mather  Byles  preached  before  the  Revolution,  and  in  later 
days  Thomas  Starr  King.  Boylston  Street  formerly  bore  the 
name  of  Frog  Lane ;  Bedford  Street  was  Pond  Street ;  Brat- 
tle Street,  Hiller's  Lane ;  Elm  Street,  Wing's  Lane ;  Doane 
Street  was  Lobster  Alley ;  Broad  Street,  Flounder  Lane ; 
Bromfield  Street,  Rawson's  Lane,  afterwards  Bromfield's 
Lane,  and  finally  Bromfield  Street.  Prince  Street  was  called 
Black  Horse  Lane  in  1698,  from  the  old  Black  Horse  Tavern 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Salem  Street.  Province  Street, 
which  dates  from  1732,  was  called  Governor's  Alley  till  1833. 
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Park  Street  was  laid  out  through  land  belonging  to  the  Com- 
mon in  1784,  and  was  called  Gentry  Street  till  1803.  The 
Town  Granary,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Park-street  Church, 
gave  its  name  to  the  Granary  Burial  Ground.  Pearl  Street, 
laid  out  in  1722,  was  called  Green  Lane  in  1789,  and  in  1800 
acquired  its  present  name. 

Many  of  the  present  generation  remember  when  the  row 
of  granite  houses  on  Beacon  Street,  a  few  rods  beyond 
Charles,  were  the  last  on  the  street,  and  after  passing  them 
a  bridge  had  to  be  crossed  and  a  toll-gate  passed  to  reach  the 
causeway  on  the  other  side,  known  as  the  Milldam,  and 
later,  more  pretentiously,  as  the  "Western  Avenue."  The 
present  Arlington  Street  was  a  ridge  of  mud  that  separated 
the  Public  Garden  from  the  waters  of  the  Back  Bay.  Stately 
rows  of  palatial  buildings  now  cover  what  was  once  that  broad 
sheet  of  water.  The  laying  out  of  Union  and  Chester  parks, 
with  the  small  parks  on  either  side  of  Washington  Street 
called  Franklin  and  Blackstone  Squares,  led  to  the  belief 
that  that  quarter  would  become  the  ultra  fashionable  part  of 
Boston.  The  construction  of  Commonwealth  Avenue  changed 
all  that,  and  this  beautiful  street,  with  its  elegant  dwellings, 
is  one  of  the  most  attractive  thoroughfares  in  our  city. 

I  might  continue  further  in  the  history  of  Boston  as  it  was, 
and  in  reminiscences  of  the  past,  but  will  not  trespass  longer 
upon  your  patience.  The  paper  recently  read  by  our  fellow 
member  Capt.  Nathan  Appleton  before  the  Society,  gave 
many  interesting  facts  respecting  our  city  and  the  Latin 
School  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  other  papers  have  been  read 
during  the  year  containing  much  valuable  information  con- 
nected with  Boston's  history. 

SATISFACTORY    CONDITION    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

The  reports  of  your  Committees  will  show  that  the  Society 
is  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  we  may  say  that  it  has  taken  its 
place  as  one  of  the  recognized  institutions  of  Boston.  It  has 
proved  its  value  to  the  student  and  historian,  and  more  than 
ever  is  worthy  the  hearty  encouragement  and  support  not 
only  of  Bostonians  but  of  every  citizen  of  our  country.  The 
membership,  both  life  and  annual,  has  increased  during  the 
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past  year ;  the  interest  has  deepened ;  the  assessments  have 
been  well  paid,  the  lectures  well  attended,  and  the  number 
of  visitors  to  the  rooms  has  been  larger  than  heretofore. 
The  Society  has  received  some  important  and  interesting 
gifts,  as  you  will  learn  from  the  report  of  your  Committee. 
It  is  with  regret  that  I  call  your  attention  to  the  names 
mentioned  in  the  Directors'  report  of  valued  members  whom 
we  have  lost  by  death  during  the  past  year.  You  will  notice 
that  many  of  these  were  intimately  counected  with  Boston's 
history  and  her  progress,  and  we  could  ill  afford  to  spare 
them  from  our  ranks.  Recognizing  as  we  ourselves  do,  — 
and  are  convinced  the  public  does,  —  the  value  of  our  work, 
let  us  still  press  on  in  our  efforts  "to  promote  the  study  of 
the  history  of  Boston  and  the  preservation  of  its  antiquities." 


REPORT    OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

The  Rev.  Joshua  P.  Bodfish,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors, 
presented  their  Annual  Report  :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  ajid  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the 
Bostonian  Society  : 

At  the  close  of  1899  there  were  in  the  Society, 

Life  Members        .....         428 
Annual  Members  .         .         .         .         .         520 

Total         .....         948 

The  changes  in  membership  during  the  year  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Life  Members  died,  14;  Life  Members  added,  53  — 
showing  a  gain  of  43  Life  Members.  Annual  Members 
added,  61  ;  died,  22  —  showing  a  gain  of  39  Annual  Mem- 
bers.    Total  increase  of  membership,  78. 

The  Directors  would  urge  upon  the  members  the  impor- 
tance of  interesting  their  friends  in  the  work  of  the  Society. 
By  proposing  and  bringing  in  new  members  they  will  enable 
the  Society  to  increase  its  usefulness  in  its  chosen  field  of 
antiquarian  research. 
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VISITORS. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  this  building  in  1899  who  regis- 
tered their  names  was  15,276. 

From  Boston 2,938 

"      elsewhere  in  the  United  States         .       iIj553 
"      Foreign  countries     .         .         '         .  785 


Total 15,276 

This,  however,  does  not  adequately  represent  the  number 
of  visitors.  From  observation  we  think  that  100,000  would 
be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  rooms 
during  the  year. 

We  cannot  but  remark  that  four-fifths  of  our  visitors  were 
from  distant  parts  of  our  country  and  foreign  lands.  It  re- 
minds me  of  a  gentleman  I  met  in  London  who  passed  West- 
minster Abbey  several  times  a  day,  but  told  me  he  had 
never  been  inside  the  famous  historic  edifice  ;  he  said  in 
passing  he  had  been  to  the  top  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
So  I  fear  many  Bostonians  go  abroad  sight-seeing,  without 
having  visited  the  historic  places  of  their  own  land. 

MONTHLY    MEETINGS. 

The  following  papers  were  read  at  the  monthly  meetings 
in  1899 :  — 

February  14 :  "  Personal  and  other  Incidents  connected 
with  the  Naval  Battle  of  Santiago,"  by  the  Rev.  Roswell 
R.  Hoes. 

March  14 :  '*  Historical  Sculpture  on  the  Fagade  of  the 
Congregational  House,"  by  the  Rev.  Edward  G.  Porter. 

April  11:  •'  Our  Old  Home  in  England,"  by  the  Rev. 
William  S.  Key. 

March  9  :  "  Words  Coined  in  Boston,"  by  Carl  W,  Ernst. 

October  10  :  "  Boyhood  in  Boston  and  the  Public  Latin 
School,"  by  Capt.  Nathan  Appleton. 

November  14  :  "  Mary  Dyer,  the  Martyr  :  Her  Lineage, 
her  History,  her  Martyrdom,"  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  MacFarland. 
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December  12:  "Washington,  and  the  Verdict  of  a  Cen- 
tury," by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor. 

The  large  attendance  at  the  monthly  meetings  has  been 
very  gratifying,  and  the  papers  read  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  We  note  with  pleasure  the  good  attendance  of  our 
lady  members  and  friends.  The  intelligent  and  efficient  co- 
operation of  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  home,  where 
early  and  lasting  impressions  are  formed,  is  of  great  value. 
It  is  theirs  to  teach  the  young  to  look  back  with  pride  on 
what  their  ancestors  have  accomplished,  and  to  prize  and 
cherish  the  records  of  their  achievements, 

NECROLOGY,    1 899. 

Josiah  Wheelwright,  born  in  Boston,  June  26,  1824,  died 
in  Boston,  April  11,  1894. 

Miss  Mary  Eliza  Moore,  born  in  Skowhegan,  Me.,  Septem- 
ber 5,  1841,  died  in  Boston,  November  7,  1898, 

Samuel  Breck  Cruft,  born  in  Boston,  December  19,  18 16, 
died  in  Boston,  January  7. 

Joseph  Edward  Hollis,  born  in  Boston,  January  i,  1840, 
died  in  Newton,  January  20. 

Washington  Gano  Benedict,  born  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
February  22,  1837,  died  in  Boston,  January  24. 

Harrison  Gardner,  born  in  Roxbury,  April  9,  1841,  died  in 
Brookline,  February  12. 

George  Lewis  Stafford,  born  in  New  London,  Conn.,  Sep- 
tember 30,  1827,  died  in  Lynn,  February  12. 

John  Hooper  Reed,  born  in  Boston,  August  3,  1827,  died 
in  Boston,  March  6. 

William  Francis  Day,  born  in  Roxbury,  April  13,  1838, 
died  in  Boston,  March  8. 

George  Young,  born  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  March  31,  18 18,  died 
in  Boston,  March  10. 

Henry  Parker  Quincy,  born  in  Boston,  October  28,  1838, 
died  in  Boston,  March  11. 
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Cyrus  Turner  Clark,  born  in  Charlestown,  September  8, 
1824,  died  in  Boston,  March  27. 

Edward  Long  Tead,  born  in  Boston,  July  15,  1826,  died  in 
Somerville,  April  2. 

Francis  Minot,  born   in   Boston,  April    12,    1821,   died  in 
Milton,  May  1 1. 

Robert  Charles  Billings,  born  in  Boston,  January  3,  1819, 
died  in  Boston,  June  12. 

Sumner  Hollingsworth,  born  in  Braintree,  March   i,  1854, 
died  in  Milton,  June  26. 

Mrs.  Catharine  Delano  Ditson,  born  in  Kingston,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1821,  died  in  York  Harbor,  Me.,  August  11. 

Samuel  Johnson,  born  in  Boston,  March  20,  1826,  died  in 
Nahant,  August  13. 

Marshall  Kittredge  Abbott,  born  in  Conway,  N.  H.,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1848,  died  in  Hamilton,  August  25. 

John  Stowell,  born   in   Boston,   January  7,    1822,   died   in 
Pigeon  Cove,  August  25. 

Stephen  Webster  Marston,  born  in  Newburyport,  October 
II,  1819,  died  in  Boston,  September  3. 

Oakes  Angier  Ames,  born  in  North  Easton,  April  15,  1829, 
died  in  North  Easton,  September  19. 

Elbridge  Gerry  Allen,  born  in  Sweden,  Me.,  May  14,  1850, 
died  in  New  York,  N.  Y.,  September  25. 

John  Hamilton  Rice,  born  in  Boston,  July  6,  1849,  ^'"^^  i^ 
Boston,  September  25. 

Russell  Sturgis,  born  in  Boston,  August  3,   1831,  died  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  October  14. 

Anthony  Forbes  Freeman,  born  in  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  No- 
vember 13,  1835,  died  in  Boston,  October  20, 

Edward  Wyman,  born  in  Charlestown,  August  i,  18 18,  died 
in  Cambridge,  October  26. 

John  Codman  Ropes,  born  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  April 
28,  1836,  died  in  Boston,  October  28. 
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Thomas  Leighton  Jenks,  born  in  North  Conway,  N.  H., 
June  20,  1829,  died  in  Boston,  October  31, 

George  Harvey  Chickering,  born  in  Boston,  April  13,  1830, 
died  in  Milton,  November  17. 

Samuel  May,  born  in  Boston,  April  11,  1810,  died  in  Lei- 
cester, November  24. 

Epes  Sargent  Dixwell,  born  in  Boston,  December  27,  1807, 
died  in  Cambridge,  December  i. 

Albert  Van  Wagenen,  born  in  Sharon,  N.  Y.,  March  12, 
1837,  <^isd  in  Boston,  December  21. 

Daniel  Sharp  Ford,  born  in  Cambridge,  April  5,  1822,  died 
in  Boston,  December  21. 

Alexander  Moseley,  born  in  Springfield,  December  21,  1822, 
died  in  Boston,  December  25. 

Mrs.  Sara  Putnam  Blake,  born  in  Roxbury,  June  24,  1843^ 
died  in  Boston,  December  30. 

Messrs.  Wheelwright,  Stafford,  Day,  Young,  Hollingsworth, 
Abbott,  Stowell,  Allen,  Sturgis,  Ropes,  Ford  and  Moseley, 
and  Miss  Moore  and  Mrs.  Blake,  were  Life  Members  of  the 
Society. 

We  deplore  the  loss  of  so  many  members,  eminent  as  they 
were  in  every  walk  of  life.  They  not  only  did  honor  to  our 
Society,  but  they  were  among  the  most  honored  of  Boston's 
citizens  for  their  civic  virtues  and  their  many  public  benefac- 
tions. Their  lives  and  their  example  should  be  an  inspiration 
to  those  who  follow  them. 

As  we  now  begin  the  closing  year  of  the  century  we 
naturally  look  back  with  interest  and  thankfulness  at  what 
has  been  accomplished  since  the  century  began.  At  its 
beginning  Boston  was  a  town  of  15,000  inhabitants.  Now 
we  behold  it  a  great  metropolitan  city,  with  half  a  million 
inhabitants.  With  its  rapid  development  and  growth,  the 
Bostonian  Society  became  a  necessity.  I  well  remember 
when,  twenty  years  ago.  May  24,  1879,  ^^-  William  H. 
Whitmore,  to  whom  the  Society  and  the  city  owe  very  much 


for  his  zealous  labors  to  preserve  the  historical  records  of  our 
beloved  city,  sent  out  a  circular  as  follows  :  — 

Dear  Sir :  —  At  the  suggestion  of  several  persons  interested  in 
our  local  history,  it  has  been  decided  to  see  if  enough  members 
can  be  obtained  to  form  a  Boston  Antiquarian  Club. 

The  object  of  such  a  Club  would  naturally  be  to  arouse  an  in- 
terest in  the  past  history  of  our  city,  and  the  best  means  to  attain 
that  end. 

A  preliminary  meeting  of  those  who  responded  favorably 
to  Mr.  Whitmore's  invitation  was  held  June  13,  1879.  The 
records  show  there  were  present  at  that  first  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen:  —  J.  W.  Dean,  W.  B.  Trask,  J.  Colburn, 
the  Rev.  H.  F.  Jenks,  Timothy  Bigelow,  D.  R.  Child,  G.  W. 
Hammond,  E.  J.  Forster,  S.  M.  Quincy,  T.  Minns,  G.  H.  Nor- 
cross,  W.  H.  Whitmore,  F.  B.  Perkins,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Bodfish. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting,  Nov.  20,  1879,  Messrs.  Jenks, 
Whitmore  and  Bodfish  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of 
organization,  and  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  next  meeting  for  adoption.  January  9,  1880, 
twenty  years  ago  to-day,  this  Committee  reported  their  plan 
and  Constitution,  and  the  following  officers  were  nominated 
under  its  provisions:  —  Presidejit,  Gen.  Samuel  M.  Quincy; 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  Fred.  B.  Perkins ;  Executive  Coun- 
cil, W.  H.  Whitmore,  Samuel  H.  Russell,  John  T.  Hassam. 

From  the  Springfield  Republican  of  November  21,  I  clip 
the  following,  by  its  sprightly  Boston  correspondent :  — 

A  new  club  is  to  be  organized  this  week.  It  is  not  to  be  a  social 
affair,  but  another  of  those  useful  and  peculiar  institutions  of  which 
there  are  so  many  in  Boston,  Twenty  or  thirty  researchical  sort  of 
folk,  including  such  men  as  W.  H.  Whitmore,  J.  W.  Dean  and  J. 
Colburn  of  the  Genealogical  Society,  A.  A.  Folsom,  Fred.  Perkins, 
Timothy  Bigelow,  Father  Bodfish  of  the  Cathedral,  H.  H.  Edes  and 
others  like  them,  are  to  start  the  thing.  The  objects  of  the  Club 
are  to  collect  and  preserve  facts,  materials  and  objects  illustrative 
of  the  local  history  of  the  city.  As  one  of  the  projectors  tells  me, 
they  might  gather  materials  to  continue  Drake's  History  of  Boston 
from  1770;  keep  annals  now  and  henceforward  of  significant  city 
affairs  ;  collect  books  and  pictures,  manuscripts,  etc.,  relating  to  it ; 
and  so  on. 
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Those  who  take  hold  of  this  new  work  consider  the  Historical 
Society  as  too  awful  and  remote  ;  comprehend  that  the  Genealogi- 
cal has  its  own  defined  field,  and  believe  that  there  is  an  ample 
field  for  a  Society  at  once  antiquarian  and  with  some  to-day  life 
in  it. 

Such  were  the  humble  beginnings  of  our  Society  twenty 
years  ago. 

I  note  that  at  the  first  annual  meeting,  January  13,  1880, 
our  present  honored  President  was  by  vote  admitted  as  on 
the  footing  of  an  original  founder.  Our  first  President,  Gen. 
Samuel  M.  Quincy,  in  his  first  annual  address,  January,  1880,. 
said  :  —  "  Our  little  barque  is  now  launched,  gentlemen,  and 
it  would  not  surprise  me  should  we  find  that  the  favoring 
breezes  of  public  interest  and  approval  swelled  our  sails  even 
beyond  our  modest  anticipations."  His  forecast  has  proved 
true. 

Among  other  labors  for  the  preservation  of  the  mementos 
of  Boston's  past,  which  they  undertook,  were  the  efforts  of 
the  President  and  members  to  preserve  and  restore  the  Old 
State  House  where  we  are  now  assembled.  It  was  threat- 
ened with  demolition,  to  straighten  Devonshire  Street.  I 
find  by  the  records,  June  14,  1881,  a  "vote  of  thanks  to 
Curtis  Guild,  Rev.  Father  Bodfish  and  the  Secretary,  for 
their  eloquent  speeches  in  defence  of  the  Old  State  House 
at  the  recent  hearing." 

Public  interest  was  aroused  at  these  hearings,  and  the  Old 
State  House  was  not  only  saved  from  destruction,  but  by  a 
liberal  city  government,  over  which  Mayor  O'Brien  presided, 
it  was  restored  as  far  as  possible  to  its  former  condition  and 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  our  Society. 

To  qualify  themselves  to  assume  charge  of  these  Memo- 
rial Halls,  the  Antiquarian  Club,  in  December,  1881,  obtained 
a  charter  of  incorporation  under  the  new  name  of  "  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society,"  to  which  it  transferred  its  roll  of  members, 
made  over  its  collections,  elected  the  Hon,  Curtis  Guild  its 
first  President,  and  continued  its  work  with  new  zeal.  The 
results  of  twenty  years'  labor  you  see  around  you,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  feel  that  the  object  of  the  Society  —  "to  promote 
the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  preserve  its  antiqui- 
ties "  —  is  worthy  of  our  best  efforts. 
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The  Directors  regret  to  announce  that  the  Clerk  of  the 
Society,  Mr,  S.  Arthur  Bent,  who  has  filled  that  position  so 
satisfactorily  for  nearly  ten  years,  resigned  his  office  in  May 
last.  This  resignation  was  unwillingly  accepted  at  our 
November  meeting,  when  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  and  sent  to  him  :  — 

"  In  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent,  the  So- 
ciety desires  to  place  upon  its  records  its  hearty  appreciation  of  the 
value  and  faithfulness  of  his  services  for  the  past  nine  years.  His 
attention  to  its  interests,  to  which  were  added  peculiar  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office,  and  his  successful  efforts  to  increase  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Society,  have  rendered  his  term  of  office  of  special 
and  lasting  value. 

"That  as  an  expression  of  our  regard  and  esteem,  we  nominate 
Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent  as  an  Honorary  Member  of  the  Society." 

The   Society  confirmed  this  nomination   by  a  unanimous 

vote  in  December.     In  reply  to  this  action  Mr.  Bent  sent  the 

following  note,  which  we  take  pleasure  in  placing  before  our 

Members  :  — 

Hotel  Empire,  Boston, 

Jan.  I,  1900, 
Charles  F.  Read,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  received  your  letter  containing  a  copy  of 
the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Bostonian  Society  in  accepting  my 
resignation  as  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  and  the  vote  electing  me  an 
Honorary  Member. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Directors  that  I  am  profoundly  grateful  to 
them  for  recommending  this  action  to  the  Society. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Society  has  never  been  lavish  in  bestowing 
honorary  membership,  and  I  am,  therefore,  the  more  sensible  of 
the  honor  thus  conferred  upon  me.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
deserved  it,  bu.  I  accept  it  as  an  expression  of  the  good  will  of 
the  Directors  and  the  Society,  in  whose  service  I  was  so  long  and 
so  pleasantly  engaged. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.  Arthur  Bent. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 

For  the  Directors. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  ROOMS. 

ANNUAL    MEETING,   JAN.    9,     I9OO, 

The  sum  of  ^84.03  has  been  expended  during  the  year 
1899  for  the  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the  rooms  and 
collections  of  the  Society,  and  the  receipts  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  various  publications  have  amounted  to  ^116.78. 

The  collections  have  been  largely  rearranged  during  the 
past  year,  and  in  their  present  attractive  condition  are  the 
source  of  much  interest  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  the 
rooms. 

Many  articles  of  historical  value  have  been  given  and 
loaned  to  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  a  list  of  which 
accompanies  this  report.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  one 
is  the  organ  once  owned  by  the  composer  Oliver  Holden, 
who  was  born  in  Shirley,  Mass.,  in  1765  and  died  in  Charles- 
town,  Mass.,  in  183 1.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Society,  as 
was  also  a  portrait  of  the  composer,  by  the  Will  of  the  late 
Miss  Fannie  A.  Tyler  of  this  city,  a  grand-daughter  of  Oliver 
Holden.  In  a  memorandum  written  by  her,  and  which  ac- 
companied the  organ,  she  wrote  as  follows  :  — 

When  Gen.  Washington  was  received  in  Boston,  and  the  bridge 
was  thrown  across  Washington  Street,  connecting  the  Old  State 
House  with  the  opposite  building,  a  group  of  young  men  stood  at 
one  end  of  this  bridge  under  the  triumphal  arch,  awaiting  his 
coming. 

These  young  men  were  selected  for  the  singing  of  the  ode  writ- 
ten by  my  grandfather  Oliver  Holden,  and  carefully  trained  by  him 
for  this  purpose.  As  Washington  stepped  upon  the  bridge,  the 
singers  poured  forth  the  words  and  notes  of  welcome,  which  so 
moved  the  hero,  that  my  grandfather  has  told  me  he  saw  the  tears 
falling  over  his  cheeks. 

This  organ  belonged  to  Oliver  Holden,  and  upon  it  he  harmon- 
ized his  music.  Although  he  had  written  a  great  deal,  he  is  best 
known  by  the  grand  old  tune  of  "  Coronation."  He  was  a  fine 
singer  with  a  rich,  sympathetic  voice,  and  as  he  sat  at  this  key- 
board accompanying  himself,  one  who  listened  must  have  had 
strong  nerves  to  refrain  from  tears. 
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His  life  was  full  of  music,  and  his  last  words  betokened  the  rul- 
ing passion  :  "  I  have  some  beautiful  airs  running  in  my  head,  if  I 
only  had  strength  to  note  them  down."  He  never  spoke  again,  but 
fell  asleep,  and  six  hours  later,  he  was  listening  to  the  songs  of  the 
angels,  scarcely  sweeter  than  his  own  beautiful  voice,  when  singing 
his  own  melodies. 

Fannie  A.  Tyler. 

A  photograph  of  the  organ  and  portrait  faces  the  title 
page  of  the  "  Proceedings  "  for  this  year,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  an  illustrated  article  entitled  "The  Composer  of 
Coronation,"  by  Abram  English  Brown,  published  in  the 
"New  England  Magazine"  for  August,  1897.  It  was 
through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Brown  that  Miss  Tyler  be- 
queathed this  interesting  article  to  the  Society. 

The  "  New  England  Magazine  "  has  published  in  its  num- 
ber for  November,  1899,  an  interesting  illustrated  paper  on 
the  "  Great  Boston  Fire  of  1872."  Many  of  the  illustrations 
were  copied  from  the  fine  collection  of  photographs  of  the 
ruins  caused  by  the  great  fire,  owned  by  the  Society,  and  the 
courtesy  was  duly  acknowledged  by  the  publishers. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  rooms  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  large  numbers  of  delegates  to  the  various  con- 
ventions held  in  this  city,  notably  those  of  the  "  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,"  the  "  Farmers'  National  Congress," 
and  the  "American  Historical  Association,"  and  not  the 
least  welcome  have  been  the  many  hundreds  of  school  chil- 
dren from  Boston  and  surrounding  cities  and  towns,  who 
have  visited  the  Old  State  House,  accompanied  by  their 
teachers.  This  patriotic  instruction  cannot  fail  to  teach 
them  the  value  to  the  community  of  a  Society  such  as  ours, 
which  has  for  ^ts  aim  the  study  of  the  history  of  Boston,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  antiquities. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  F.  Read, 
December  SO,  l8gg.  Clerk. 
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COMMITTEE    ON   THE    LIBRARY. 

The  library  has  received  during  the  past  year  53  books  and 
89  pamphlets,  and  with  these  additions  now  contains  upwards 
of  2000  books  and  a  large  number  of  pamphlets,  many  of 
which  are  bound  collectively  in  book  form. 

It  is  hoped  that  a  card  index  of  the  library  will  be  made 
during  the  present  year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  notes  and 
queries  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  of  which  we  possess  a  full 
set,  bound  in  21  volumes,  will  soon  have  a  card  index,  as  one 
of  our  members  has  offered  to  make  one  gratuitously.  This 
index  will  render  the  notes  and  queries  of  far  greater  value 
than  at  present. 

Mention  should  be  made  again  of  the  Colburn  Collection 
of  portraits  and  autographs,  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society.  It  is  arranged  in  12  volumes,  bearing  the  following 
titles:  "Governors  of  Massachusetts,  1629  to  1689;" 
"Colonial;"  "First  Continental  Congress,  1 774-1 778;" 
"Signers  of  the  Confederation,  1778;"  "Signers  of  the 
Constitution,  1787;"  "Tea  Party;"  "Concord;"  "Lexing- 
ton;" "Bunker  Hill;"  "Revolution;"  "Lafayette,"  and 
"The  Presidents  and  their  Cabinets  from  Washington  to 
Garfield,"  inclusive.  Lovers  of  portraits  and  autographs 
would  derive  great  pleasure  from  an  examination  of  this 
valuable  collection. 

The  library  is  a  department  of  this  Society  which  is  doing 
an  important  work.  Its  books  and  pamphlets  are  constantly 
consulted  by  members  and  the  general  public,  and  news- 
paper writers  especially  find  in  its  scrap  books,  which  are 
kept  "up  to  date"  and  thoroughly  indexed,  many  solutions 
of  the  problems  of  their  daily  labors. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  past  year  many  valu- 
able books  and  pamphlets.  Capt.  Albert  A.  Folsom,  one  of 
our  members,  has  promised  us  120  volumes  of  the  Official 
Records  and  Maps  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  published 
by  the  United  States  Government ;  among  other  acquisitions 
may  be  mentioned  nine  of  the  twelve  volumes  which  com- 
prise the  set  of  the  "  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents, 
1 789- 1 897,"  from  the  President  of  the  Society;  "The  Life 
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of  Thomas  Dudley,  second  Governor  of  Massachusetts," 
from  the  author,  Augustine  Jones,  and  the  "  Letters  and 
Recollections  of  John  Murray  Forbes,"  from  his  son,  J.  Mal- 
colm Forbes.  A  list  of  the  donors  of  books  accompanies  this 
report. 

For  the  Committee, 

Charles  F.  Read,  Clerk. 
December  30,  1899. 

The  Treasurer  read  his  annual  Report,  which  was  accept- 
ed, and  ordered  placed  on  file.  It  will  be  found  on  a  subse- 
quent page. 

REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  David  R,  Whitney,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to 
nominate  officers  of  the  Society  for  1900,  made  the  following 
Report  :  — 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Charles  F.  Read. 
For  Directors. 


Curtis  Guild, 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish, 
Benjamin  C.  Clark, 
James  F.  Hunnewell, 


Levi  L.  Willcutt, 
David  H.  Coolidge, 
Edward  G.  Porter, 
Albert  A.  Folsom, 


William  H.  Lincoln. 

The  Report  was  accepted,  and  it  was  voted  to  proceed  to 
ballot.  The  result,  as  ascertained  by  the  tellers,  Messrs. 
David  R.  Whitney  and  Robert  B.  Williams,  showed  that  the 
candidates  w  jre  unanimously  elected. 

Mr.  Benjamin  C.  Clark  nominated  Hon.  Mellen  Chamber- 
lain as  an  honorary  member  of  the  Society,  and  he  was 
elected  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

It  was  voted,  on  the  motion  of  Mr,  David  H.  Coolidge, 
that  the  foregoing  Reports  be  printed  in  the  Annual  Pro- 
ceedings. 

Adjourned. 

Charles  F.  Read, 

Clerk. 
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WORDS    COINED    IN  BOSTON. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Society,  May  9,  1899.  An  earlier  Paper,  on 
the  same  subject,  is  reported  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  So- 
ciety, 1897,  p.  19  :  — 

My  purpose  is  less  to  convey  information  than  to  stimu- 
late historical  study.  Words  should  be  treated  biographically, 
and  will  amply  repay  attention,  as  they  show  the  real  mind  of 
folks.  Our  speech,  moreover,  is,  perhaps,  the  least  imperfect 
work  of  man.  The  beginner  will  find  a  safe  guide  and  test  in 
the  New  English  Dictionary,  edited  by  Dr.  Murray. 

Boston  speech  was  at  its  best  from  1630  to  1686,  when 
Boston  was  independent,  and  the  Fathers  created  a  new 
world.  The  Andros  age  occasioned  a  revolution  in  politics, 
law,  manners  and  speech,  and  ended  in  1775,  in  the  Great 
Rebellion.  The  purity  of  Tudor  English  had  ceased,  but 
slang  had  not  come  into  general  use.  The  modern  era  be- 
gan with  our  national  Independence,  and  is  marked  by  the 
rise  of  slang,  a  decided  democracy  of  speech,  and  a  certain 
passion  for  what  John  Witherspoon  called  Americanisms. 
It  was  not  an  accident  that  our  first  dictionary  of  American- 
isms was  gathered  at  Boston,  the  most  American  of  our 
cities,  by  John  Pickering,  and  published  in  18 16.  It  is  a 
good  book,  and  no  one  round  here  has  surpassed  Pickering, 
Neither  was  it  a  whim  that  Noah  Webster  called  his  great 
work  of  1828  an  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage. Boston  opinion  has  been  slightly  averse  to  Webster, 
and,  in  my  judgment,  not  wholly  just.  It  is  not  difificult  to 
join  him  in  the  belief  that  English  as  spoken  in  America 
has  been  affected  by  American  conditions,  as  have  our 
people,  their  government  and  institutions. 

Perhaps  one  may  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  Boston 
has  not  been  a  busy  student  of  language.  Pickering  leads  ; 
but  Yale  has  outdone  us  in  the  study  of  English.  Bartlett 
published  here,  but  was  a  stranger  to  Massachusetts.  Our 
scholars  have  insisted  that  we  must  follow  English  models. 
But  the  genius  loci  has  not  been  wholly  quenched,  and  a  rich 
field  invites   the  student  of  American  and  local  idioms.     I 
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cannot  undertake  to  advise  such,  but  I  beg  to  urge  one 
point  :  —  In  the  pursuit  of  words  and  phrases,  of  local  idioms 
and  honest  Americanisms,  the  one  thing  to  avoid  is  dogma, 
and  the  one  thing  to  attend  to,  beside  authentic  quotations, 
is  chronology.  A  dictionary  of  words  should  resemble  a 
biographical  cyclopedia,  the  closer  the  better.  And  next 
to  chronology,  an  American  dictionary  of  American  terms 
should  report  environment,  locality,  topography.  It  is  wholly 
impossible  that  Montana  and  Boston  talk  exactly  alike.  I 
shall  now  offer  a  few  more  words  coined  in  Boston. 

^^ Advice  and  consent''  is  more  than  a  phrase  ;  it  denotes  a 
great  political  principle.  It  is  typically  American.  We  find 
it  in  the  national  Constitution,  in  the  Constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  Charter  of  1691,  and  in  our  Town  Records 
of  4  October,  1636.  It  is  a  lovely  phrase,  and  a  good  con- 
trast to  the  one-man  rule  now  coming  into  vogue.  It  meant 
neighborliness  in  1636,  and  always  meant  that  no  man  shall 
be  master,  that  a  political  boss  shall  not  be  tolerated  while 
we  are  true  Americans.  The  men  with  whom  we  associate 
the  delightful  and  telling  phrase  are  John  Adams,  Increase 
Mather,  and  the  great  John  Winthrop.  It  is  a  political  Amer- 
icanism of  the  highest  order,  and  plainly  a  Boston  coinage. 
It  runs  through  our  history  like  a  golden  thread.  It  is  the 
opposite  of  "bossism."     How  did  we  get  the  word  "boss.''" 

We  had  it  almost  before  we  established  the  rule  of  "  ad- 
vice and  consent."  The  Winthrop  Journal,  28  November, 
1635,  says  :  "  Here  arrived  a  small  Norsey  [North  Sea]  bark, 
of  twenty-five  tons,  sent  by  the  Lords  Say,  etc.,  with  one 
Gardner,  an  expert  engineer  or  work  base,  and  provisions  of 
all  sorts,  to  begin  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  Connecticut."  I 
venture  to  thvnk  the  word  boss  was  new  and  strange  to  Win- 
throp. And  if  New  York  thinks  the  word  a  Knickerbocker 
gift,  let  them  show  cause.  We  noticed  the  first  boss,  and 
did  not  detain  him.  The  word  shows,  also,  how  well  the 
Tudor  period  of  Boston  English  repays  attention.  It  was 
our  golden  age  in  everything. 

Help,  meaning  household  or  outside  assistance  hired  in  all 
sorts  of  ways,  occurs  as  early  as  1645  ^^  ^^e  Massachusetts 
Records   (ed.  Shurtleff,  2,  139).      The  term  was  needed  to 
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discriminate  between  mere  servants,  who  were  not  free,  and 
the  free  person  who  sold  time  or  talent  for  a  consideration. 
A  servant  in  those  days  was  not  siu  juris,  could  not  make  a 
valid  contract,  and  ranked  all  the  way  between  a  modern 
minor  and  a  chattel  slave.  The  meaning  is  not  wholly  lost, 
as  domestics  do  not  always  like  to  be  called  servants.  Help, 
on  the  other  hand,  meant  a  person  legally  and  socially  equal 
to  the  master,  with  whom  the  help  treated  on  terms  of  equal- 
ity. The  term  occurs  in  the  Town  Records  of  1747  (14 
Rec.  Comm.  141),  and  is  apt  to  be  misunderstood  until  one 
knows  the  precise  meaning  of  servant  and  apprentice  prior 
to  the  Revolution.  Servant  was  synonymous  with  slave  ; 
help  meant  a  person  with  full  civil  and  social  rights. 

Sleigh  may  turn  out  a  New  York  coinage.  My  earliest 
quotations  are  Sewall  in  1703,  and  Madam  Knight  in  1704; 
but  the  term  is  said  to  occur  in  a  New  York  law  of  1699 
(Thrupp,  Coaches  124),  and  appears  in  an  Albany  city  ordi- 
nance of  22  December,  1697,  quoted  in  E.  M.  Stratton, 
World  on  Wheels,  400.  Perhaps  I  may  repeat  my  state- 
ment of  1896  that  the  term  is  Dutch,  and  that  we  obtained 
it  either  through  Leyden  and  Plymouth,  or  via  New  York. 
What  evidence  we  have,  favors  New  York.  But  Plymouth 
is  to  be  heard  from,  and  awaits  better  research  than  ignorant 
praise.  Tell  us  what  Plymouth  said  and  did,  and  do  not  tell 
us  that  Plymouth  is  the  chief  corner-stone  of  Massachusetts 
or  the  United  States  ;  for  it  certainly  is  neither.  Very  likely 
the  Pilgrims  did  original  work  ;  the  "  words  coined  in  Ply- 
mouth "  would  tell.  Very  likely  the  Pilgrims  went  sleigh- 
riding  before  1697 ;  very  likely  they  knew  all  about  it  in 
Holland  ;  but  we  want  the  evidence.  And  empty  praise  is 
about  the  last  thing  the  Pilgrims  require.  , 

Of  our  golden  age,  the  age  of  the  independent  Common- 
wealth, which  began  with  John  Winthrop,  and  ended  when 
Andros  came,  I  may  give  team,  meaning  horse  and  wagon, 
which  still  lives,  a  sure  mark  of  the  Bostonian  ;  corder,  about 
1655,  meaning  the  officer  that  measured  wood  for  fuel,  and 
long  extinct ;  dockage,  1673,  recalling  the  fact,  generally  for- 
gotten, that  Boston  had  a  dock  system  before  London  ;  and 
abutter,  1673,  a  true  Boston  term,  familiar  to  real-estate  deal- 
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ers,  and  a  reminder  that  our  history  is  so  even  because  the 
Massachusetts  town  knew  how  to  give  a  clear  title  in  land, 
unlike  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

In  assessing  taxes  Boston  officials  always  used  their  "  will 
and  doom  "  (IV,  i  Mass.  Rec.  38),  and  in  due  course  coined 
the  verb  (i  Prov.  Laws  516),  which  is  still  in  use.  Hence 
also  the  dooming-board.  The  word  doom  is  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  gloom,  but  is  simply  a  variation  of  the  word 
deem,  and  means  opinion  or  judgment.  When  taxable  prop- 
erty is  not  reported  to  the  assessors,  they  exercise  their  doom 
or  judgment. 

The  Province  period,  being  an  age  of  decline,  may  open 
with  a  typical  Americanism.  In  1695  (i  Prov.  L.  223)  we 
read  of  persons  who,  contrary  to  law,  sold  "  strong  beer,  ale, 
cyder,  perry,  wine,  rhum,  or  other  strong  liquors  or  mixt 
drinks."  The  term  is  still  in  vogue,  it  has  a  definite  mean- 
ing, and  its  contrast,  I  think,  is  "  straight."  There  is  a 
vocabulary  of  mixed  drinks  not  equalled  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  and  our  local  record  in  drink  matters  is  not  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  wish  somebody  would 
find  the  origin  of  "gin  mill,"  which  Farmer  tells  us  origin- 
ated at  Boston  about  1845.  From  the  outset,  however, 
Boston  preached  temperance  as  well,  as  we  know  from  Win- 
-throp  and  Cotton  Mather. 

Transient  appears  to  have  been  added  to  our  language  by 
Milton,  who  was  more  popular  here  than  Shakespeare ;  but 
we  gave  it  a  special  meaning,  familiar  to  hotel  and  postal 
clerks.  And  the  Boston  Selectmen  of  1709  licensed  a  "house 
for  the  entertainment  of  Trancient  persons,"  precisely  as  we 
do  now.  The  term  implies  the  American  habit  of  steady 
boarders  in  hotels  and  such  places.  Even  our  city  assessors 
treat  hotels  and  apartment  houses  as  separate  classes.  And 
an  Englishman  hardly  knows  what  we  mean  by  "transients." 

Fireward  is  not  well  explained  in  the  New  English  Dic- 
tionary. The  term  came  in  171 1,  after  our  great  fire  (i  Prov, 
L.  6'j']) ;  it  is  still  in  use,  and  it  denotes  the  fire  police  rather 
than  the  firemen,  who  work  the  fire  engines. 

I  am  rather  in  a  fix  as  to  our  Yankee  "Jix."  Perhaps  I 
may  quote  our  Selectmen  who  provided,  28  Sept.,  1709,  that 
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Gibbins  should  "  keep  the  Lanthorn  given  to  the  Town  by 
Eliakim  Hutchinson  Esqr,  well  fixed  with  Lights  in  all  dark 
or  Stormy  Nights."  Perhaps  the  passage  has  two  Ameri- 
canisms; iox '^ stormy"  means  simply  "dark"  in  this  case; 
in  England  it  meant  tempestuous  or  windy.  Fix  is  used  in 
England,  and  the  line  of  demarcation  from  our  local  idiom  is 
very  nice.  It  is  equally  hard  to  give  the  essence  of  the 
American  idiom,  which  looks  to  results  rather  than  causes. 
It  is  entitled  to  a  monograph. 

Blanks^  meaning  printed  forms  with  spaces  for  manuscript 
additions,  were  advertised  by  James  Franklin  in  his  N.-E. 
Courant  for  July  27,  1724.  In  England  they  still  say 
"forms." 

We  have  been  charged  with  affectation  in  using  limbs  for 
arms  and  legs,  not  justly,  as  the  term  was  chosen  to  denote 
four  extremities  with  one  word,  which  is  well  illustrated  by 
our  Selectmen,  12  April,  1738:  "People  .  .  breaking  their 
Limbs,"  and  10  Oct.,  1739,  when  they  deal  with  a  poor  man 
who  "lost  the  use  of  his  limbs."  Had  they  meant  the  lower 
extremities  only,  they  would  have  said  so.  And  I  beg  to 
urge  that  we  abstain  from  ascribing  all  nonsense  to  the  past, 
with  all  wisdom  to  ourselves.  In  the  use  of  English,  I  am 
confident,  matters  improve  as  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
Boston,  and  nothing  illustrates  our  own  age  better  than  the 
language  it  uses,  especially  in  public  documents.  At  any 
rate,  the  past  centuries  need  no  defence. 

Along  the  Yukon  men  eat  Boston  Brown  Bread.  They 
make  it  in  Paris  and  Vienna.  What  is  it }  Nathaniel 
Thwing,  7  Jan.,  1746-47,  received  permission  to  sell  a  six- 
penny loaf  of  his  brown  bread  weighing  eleven  ounces,  pro- 
vided it  did  not  contain  exceeding  "  one-fifth  part  Indian 
meal."  Major  Thwing  was  a  true  Boston  man,  born  in  1703  ; 
he  served  at  Louisburg,  became  a  selectman,  and  died  in 
1768.  His  bakery,  where  Boston  brown  bread  originated, 
was  in  or  near  Post-Office  Square.  On  20  June,  1764,  the 
standard  was  changed,  and  Boston  brown  bread  was  allowed 
to  contain  not  exceeding  50  per  cent,  of  Indian  meal.  It  is 
safe  to  keep  18  Jan.,  1747,  as  the  birthday  of  Boston  brown 
bread,  and  to  believe  that  we  added  so  much  to  our  national 
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diet  and  dictionary.  I  know  very  well  what  brown  bread  in 
England  meant.  Shakespeare  knew  brown  bread  ;  he  did  not 
know  our  brown  bread. 

It  came,  as  things  are  apt  to  come, —  under  stress,  in  a 
time  of  poverty  occasioned  by  war  and  competition.  In  those 
same  days  men  tried  to  establish  prosperity  by  law  and 
scheming.  The  favorite  remedy  was  paper  money,  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  Boston  inventions.  So  original  a  notion 
necessarily  produced  a  whole  vocabulary  of  terms,  many  of 
which  have  become  naturalized  in  the  Bank  of  England  and 
the  financial  classics.  The  town  was  divided  as  never  before. 
The  conservatives  defended  the  silver  standard  as  if  it  had 
divine  sanction  ;  the  poor  preferred  an  abundant  supply  of 
money.  William  Douglass  was  a  poor  writer  ;  but  even  his 
tract  of  1740,  frequently  reprinted  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  tells  of  such  familiar  things  as  currencies  that 
depreciate,  of  depreciation,  of  fliictiiating  paper,  meaning  bills 
"continually  depreciating,"  and,  last  but  not  least,  of  our 
friend,  tho. pivmoter.  He  professes  that  he  is  not  a  promoter, 
and  he  arraigns,  like  Hutchinson,  the  "promoters  and  en- 
couragers  of  these  bubbles."  That  was  in  1740  ;  the  essay 
was  written  in  1739,  and  it  was  reprinted  as  late  as  1897. 
Quite  naturally,  the  historian  of  language  will  say  ;  for  an 
age  that  originates  owes  no  apology  to  the  political  campaign 
of  1896,  when  we  originated  nothing,  and  men  barely  and 
imperfectly  repeated  the  phrases  and  arguments  of  1740  and 
the  Boston  days,  not  glorious,  perhaps,  yet  good  enough  to 
give  us  depreciation,  a  fluctuating  currency,  brown  bread,  pro- 
moters, and  Louisburg.  We  live  in  an  interesting  age,  and 
we  might  find  it  profitable  to  compare  it  with  the  Boston  of 
a  hundred  and  *ifty  years  ago. 

About  that  time  we  gave  the  word  caucus  to  mankind,  and 
also  the  word  store.  By  1753  the  term  passed  into  our  laws 
( 3  Prov.  L.  695),  having  acquired  a  meaning  distinct  from 
shop.  It  meant  about  the  same  thing  as  our  modern  "depart- 
ment store."  And  in  its  train  came  a  family  of  words  almost 
cruelly  neglected  in  our  dictionaries.  The  Boston  Evening 
Post  of  23  Sept.,  175 1,  advertised  "a  large  assortment  of 
brass  kettles,"  a  new  term,  for  in  1741  the  term  was  "sort- 
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ment."  The  New  English  Dictionary  does  not  report  this 
store  word  until  1791. 

In  1766  Mrs.  Mecom  wrote  to  her  famous  brother  about 
goodies.  It  was  a  true  Boston  word,  for  Boston  always 
had  a  sweet  tooth,  and  it  sounds  very  familiar :  "  Cousin 
Davenport  tells  me  you  used  to  visit  him  every  day  when 
he  was  sick,  and  bring  him  goodies^  The  term  is  not  sur- 
prising. 

It  is  surprising  to  find  the  X-qtvci  factory  before  the  Revolu- 
tion :  I  mean  the  word  factory,  denoting  an  establishment 
for  the  wholesale  manufacture  of  goods.  We  have  it  in  the 
Town  Records  of  22  December,  1767,  three  times  on  one 
page,  and  in  contrast  to  retail  or  private  manufacture.  More- 
over, the  report  was  right  in  avoiding  the  term  "manufac- 
tory." The  point  was  to  establish  a  large  duck  factory,  in 
1767,  here  in  Boston.  The  factory  did  not  succeed;  the 
term  lives. 

So  does  a  famous  phrase  used  by  William  Cooper  (23  B.  R. 
C.  211),  on  Washington's  birthday  in  1774,  "the  spirit  of  the 
times''  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  phrase  was 
worthy  of  its  parent.  We  may  rest  assured  that  a  man  who 
can  coin  a  phrase  for  centuries  and  mankind,  has  some  con- 
siderable strength.  Cooper  was  more  fortunate  in  his  coin- 
age than  Sam.  Adams,  who  had  our  difificulty  in  expressing 
what  we  call  national,  or  federal,  or  American. 

A  national  parliament  was  wanted  in  1774;  a  term  was 
required  to  show  American  union  against  the  English  king 
and  parliament.  State  lines,  of  which  we  make  too  much, 
were  disregarded.  It  was  then,  on  17  June,  1774,  exactly  a 
year  before  Bunker  Hill,  that  our  town-meeting  man  of 
imperishable  renown  uttered  the  words,  "  Continental  Con- 
gress," that  electrified  the  country  and  sent  a  very  different 
thrill  through  the  old  world.  The  term  might  have  lived  ; 
nothing  has  ever  taken  its  place ;  but  it  was  killed  the 
moment  the  country  knew  the  full  meaning  of  continental 
money.  We  still  say  that  we  are  not  willing  to  give  a  con- 
tinental. 

Assuredly,  the  use  of  team  in  Boston  is  a  striking  singular- 
ity, dating  from  the  period  when,  possibly,  not  a  team  of  any 
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kind  was  to  be  seen  in  our  streets.  Heavy  wagons,  for  freight 
purposes  it  is  fairly  certain,  were  very  late  in  coming  to 
Boston.  Massachusetts  farmers  hardly  used  a  wagon  till 
late  in  the  last  century,  and  hardly  saw  any  until  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  introduced  them.  Yet  the  word  teamster 
appears  to  be  a  Boston  coinage.  It  appears  in  1779,  and 
with  great  frequency.  Our  Town  Records  have  it  19  Febru- 
ary, 1779,  three  times  in  five  printed  lines,  and  immediately 
after  we  find  it  in  our  Massachusetts  laws.  On  23  Septem- 
ber, 1779,  the  law  speaks  of  teamers,  6  October,  of  team- 
sters. Teamster  might  mean  a  man  who  had  charge  of  a 
horse  and  cart.  The  American  farm  wagon  originated  in 
Pennsylvania.     So  did  the  prairie  schooner. 

Real  estate  is  a  law  term  in  England,  in  Boston  it  is  a 
business  term  ;  for  we  have  real-estate  brokers,  a  real-estate 
exchange,  etc.,  and  from  Boston  this  singular  coinage  has 
gone  all  over  the  land.  A  dealer  in  real  estate  had  an  adver- 
tisement in  the  Centinel  for  i  May,  1799,  3/1.  But  the  use 
of  real  estate  as  merchandise  is  older. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  turnpikes  became  popular,  it 
was  customary  to  commute  tolls  {Mass.  law  of  27  June,  1798, 
sec.  2).  Hence  our  modern  commutation  ticket,  by  or  before 
1849,  the  commuter,  and  the  rest,  much  of  it  founded  in 
stage-coach  days.  The  commuter  is  much  talked  about  in 
New  York ;  his  real  home  is  Boston. 

Democrat  as  an  American  party  name  did  not  originate  in 
Boston.  It  was  started  4  July,  1793,  at  Philadelphia,  by 
Citizen  Genet,  and  was  for  years  a  term  of  reproach.  Jef- 
ferson disliked  it.  Yet  the  name  stuck,  and  Boston  led  in 
accepting  it.  We  had  a  newspaper  called  Democrat,  which 
first  appeared  4  January,  1804.  The  leaders  of  the  party,  as 
usual,  were  overruled  by  their  followers. 

Block,  denoting  a  group  of  houses  or  stores,  was  used  here 
early  in  the  century.  The  Mercantile  Directory  of  1809 
calls  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4  and  5  of  Merchants'  Row  "  a  new 
block."  Some  such  word  was  needed,  because  Boston  was 
always  cramped  for  space,  and  built  compactly.  It  was  no 
accident  that  the  passenger  elevator  began  here,  as  we  had  to 
make  good  by  high  buildings  what  we  lacked  in  surface  area. 
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I  venture  to  think  tannery  and  bindery  Boston  coinages. 
Bindery  appears  to  be  due  to  Isaiah  Thomas,  who  uses  it  in 
1810  (i  Printing  402),  He  would  be  apt  to  coin  the  term, 
which  has  gone  hence  not  only  to  England,  but  to  Germany 
as  well.  Sugary  is  a  good  Americanism  (place  for  boiling 
maple  sugar),  and  we  might  coin  printery,  bookery,  on  the 
precedent  of  butchery,  fishery,  tannery,  hatchery,  snuggery, 
and  the  London  Yankery. 

A  woman's  dress  is  called  gown  in  Boston,  and  a  maker  of 
gowns  used  to  be  called  mantua-maker.  Early  in  this  cen- 
tury the  term  dress-maker  came  up  (Centinel,  3  October, 
1 8 10,  2/4),  and  the  New  English  Dictionary  was  unable  to 
find  the  word  in  London  until  later.  As  far  as  known,  it  is 
a  Boston  coinage.  It  used  to  imply  a  certain  superiority, 
and  Boston  women  liked  handsome  dresses. 

The  telephone  is  distinctly  a  Boston  gift  to  mankind,  and 
the  telephone  call,  hello,  which  came  in  1878,  has  gone  all 
over  the  world. 

In  1879  the  late  C.  E.  Pratt,  member  of  our  Common 
Council,  objected  to  the  English  bicyclist,  which  he  put 
alongside  of  walkist,  and  proposed  bicycler.  The  terra  was 
immediately  accepted,  and  is  interesting  for  the  reason  that 
its  origin  is  a  matter  of  record. 

About  ten  years  later,  and  as  early  as  1890,  the  phrase 
"go  by  trolley''  came  up.  The  trolley  is  the  wheel  that  runs 
under  the  overhead  electric  wire  ;  but  the  phrase  "  go  by 
trolley''  is  singularly  happy,  and  may  have  been  coined  by 
E.  E.  Hale,  The  term  is  better  than  electric  car,  and  as 
scholars  have  failed,  it  is  for  folk-speech  to  supply  a  good 
word  for  motor  carriages  and  autotrucks.  The  majority  of 
words  coined  in  Boston  relate  to  traffic,  money,  and  politics. 
Some  are  strictly  local  ;  many  have  become  American  ;  not 
a  few  have  enriched  the  dictionary  of  true  English  ;  occa- 
sionally a  Boston  word  has  been  adopted  by  the  civilized 
world.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  this  coining  of  new  words 
and  phrases  has  not  ceased,  and  no  Bostonian  can  be  en- 
gaged in  better  work  than  collecting  and  tracing  them  as  a 
true  mirror  of  home  thought. 
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ADDITIONS 
TO   THE   SOCIETY'S    COLLECTIONS,  1899. 


DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Allen,  Jeremiah. 
Appleton,  Nathan. 


Backus,  Alexander  H. 

Brewer,  William  D. 

Brooks,  William  G. 

Butterfield,  David  E. 
Clark,  Reuben. 

Coffin,  Mrs.  Charles  C. 

Coolidge,  William  D. 

Davis,  Ephraim  C. 


Framed  certificate  of  membership  of  Jeremiah  Allen 
in  Veteran  Firemen's  Association,  1880. 

Photograph  of  Col.  Robert  G.  Shaw  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  N.  G.  S.  N.  Y. ;  Cer- 
tificate of  French  citizens,  signed  by  Nathaniel 
Appleton ;  Photograph  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Foreign  Exhibition,  Boston,  1883 ;  Bird's-eye 
view  of  Boston,  1899;  Photograph  of  portrait  of 
Lord  Playfair  by  Vinton  ;  Colored  daguerreotype 
of  Mrs.  Arthur  N.  Gifford  (Ellen  Martha  Marett), 
endower  of  the  Gifford  Home  for  Animals,  (a 
loan)  ;  Map  of  East  Boston,  1879  '1  Engraving  of 
bust  of  Lafayette  by  Greenough ;  Collection  of 
badges  and  insignia ;  Relics  of  the  Spanish  War, 
1898. 

Pen-wiper  made  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Hamilton.  (A 
loan.) 

Root  of  "The  Old  Elm"  grown  around  a  china 
dish  cover. 

Framed  panoramic  woodcut  of  east  side  of  Wash- 
ington Street,  Boston. 

"Chip"  from  the  Paddock  Elms,  1873. 

Torpedo  tube  valve  from  the  Spanish  warship 
"  Reina  Mercedes"  sunk  in  the  harbor  of  Santi- 
ago de  Cuba  by  the  United  States  fleet,  1898. 

Manuscript  of  a  paper  on  Faneuil  Hall,  read  before 
the  Bostonian  Society  by  Charles  Carleton  Cof- 
fin, 1895. 

Brick  from  Faneuil  Hall :  Brick  from  the  Bradlee- 
Doggett  house  (Tea  Party  rendezvous),  corner 
Tremont  and  HoUis  Streets,  1771-1898;  Photo- 
graph of  the  Bradlee-Doggett  house. 

Framed  water-color  painting  by  Jerome  Elwell, 
"  Old  and  New  Boston."     (A  loan.) 
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DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Fisher,  Mrs.  G.  I. 
Flint,  David  B. 
Folsom,  Albert  A. 

Forristall,     Estate    of 
Ezra. 

Gilbert,  Benjamin  W. 
Harper  and  Bros. 


Hollingsworth,      Mrs 
George  F. 


Illsley,  Philip  G. 
Jacobs,  John  S. 

Jones,  Jerome. 

Kimball,    Children    of 
-    Moses. 

Lamson,  Daniel. 

Linzee,  John  T. 

Melville,  Miss  Mary, 

Newhall,  Horatio. 
Playfair,  Lady. 


Pratt,  Charles  O. 


Broadside  advertisement  of  Andrew  J.  Allen. 

Pohtical  caricature,  "  Barnum's  Baby  Show." 

Framed  Boston  Atlas  extra,  giving  loss  of  steam- 
boat "Lexington"  in  Long  Island  Sound,  Jan. 
13,  1840. 

Nineteen  scrap-books  of  newspaper  obituaries. 

Pair  of  kid  gloves  worn  by  Rev.  Mather  Byles  when 
marying  couples;  Collection  of  badges. 

Set  of  engraver's  proofs  of  illustrations  of  Sylvanus 
Baxters  article  "  Boston  at  the  Century's  End," 
in  Harper's  Magazine,  November,  1899. 

Painting  in  black  and  white,  "A  negro  watch- 
meeting  the  night  preceding  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation,"  by  William  T.  Carlton;  Photo- 
graphic negatives  of  the  same  picture ;  Coat  of 
Arms  of  the  Gee  family,  worked  in  worsted ; 
Quadrant  formerly  owned  by  Captain  Hugh 
McLean. 

Steel  engraving  fac-simile  of  coffin  plate  of  Ex. 
Pres.  John  Ouincy  Adams. 

Framed  photograph  of  a  Silsbee  steam  fire  engine, 
the  first  one  owned  permanently  by  the  city  of 
Boston,  1859. 

Eleven  Wedgwood  plates  ;  Calendar  tile,  1899. 

Front  door  of  the  Hancock  House. 

Collection  of  old  newspaper  cuttings. 

Policy  of  Assurance,  written  Jan.  13,  1801. 

Bottle  containing  tea  taken  from  the  boots  of  Thos. 
Melville  at  the  time  of  the  "  Boston  Tea  Party." 

Framed  photograph  of  the  Columbian  Bank  Build- 
ing ;  Three  bills  of  the  Columbian  National  Bank  ; 
Framed  photograph  of  Joseph  S.  Lovering. 

Engraved  view  of  Boston  Harbor  and  the  British 
fleet,  1768;  Engraved  view  of  Boston,  taken  on 
the  road  leading  to  Dorchester ;  Woodcut  of  the 
first  meeting-house  in  Boston  in  1632 ;  Reprint 
of  Bonner's  map  of  Boston  in  1722 ;  Framed 
colored  reprint  of  Paul  Revere's  engraving  of  the 
Boston  Massacre  ;  Two  etchings  of  the  Old  South 
meeting-house. 

Bottle,  with  the  inscription  blown  in  glass,  "  Wine 
P.  C.  Brooks  1820." 
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DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Radclyffe,  Herbert. 
Ropes,  John  C. 


Russell,  Mrs.  Sam'lH. 
and  Lady  Playfair. 

Slade,  Denison  D. 

Smith,    Mrs.    Charles 
S. 


Smith,  Richard  W. 


Tower,  Dr.  Charles  B. 
and  Sister. 


Turner,  William  G.  A. 


Tyler,  Miss  Fannie  A, 
Estate  of. 

Weld,  Aaron  Davis. 


Whitmore,  Charles  J. 
Winthrop,  Thomas  L. 


Framed  photograph  of  an  address  presented  to 
Daniel  Godfrey,  leader  of  the  Grenadier  Guards 
Band,  at  the  Boston  Peace  Jubilee,  1872. 

Colored  lithograph  of  the  burning  of  the  steamboat 
"  Lexington"  in  Long  Island  Sound,  January  13, 
1840;  Lithograph  of  Meeting  House  Hill,  Dor- 
chester, 1847. 

Framed  photograph  of  Samuel  H.  Russell. 

Bill  for  toll  on  Western  Avenue. 

Silver  christening  cup  given  by  the  poet  Charles 
Sprague  to  his  namesake  Charles  Sprague  Smith 
in  1825  ;  Autograph  letter  of  Charles  Sprague 
which  accompanied  the  gift. 

Child's  rocking  horse,  brought  from  England  and 
formerly  used  in  the  family  of  Lieut. -Gov.  Samuel 
Phillips,  1752-1827. 

Framed  view  of  the  Hancock  House  ;  Box  made  of 
wood  from  the  "Constitution";  Embroidery 
used  at  a  child's  christening  in  181 1  ;  "  Sabba- 
day  cooler"  fan  given  by  Com.  Armstrong  to 
Dr.  Tower's  mother  in  1836, — then  nearly  one 
hundred  years  old ;  Box  painted  about  the  year 
182 1  by  Miss  Margaret  Parker,  daughter  of  Israel 
Parker,  LL.  D.,  of  Boston;  Music  copied  about 
the  year  1809  by  Miss  Eliza  Hall  of  Boston. 

Wedgwood  plate  and  banquet  menu  used  at  the 
celebration  of  the  250th  anniversary  of  the  set- 
tlement of  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  1899. 

Portrait  of  the  composer  Oliver  Holden,  and  pipe 
organ  once  owned  by  him. 

Certification  of  service  of  Col.  Francis  Mertges  in 
the  Revolution,  in  the  handwriting  of  George 
Washington,  and  bearing  two  of  his  autographs. 

Framed  portrait  of  Amos  Binney. 

Invitation  to  the  ball  given  to  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville  in  Boston  in  1841 ;  Copy  of  Paul  Revere's 
engraving  of  the  Boston  Massacre. 
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ADDITIONS    TO   THE    LIBRARY,   1899. 


Donors. 


Allen,  Willis  B 

American  Historical  Association    . 
American  Irish  Historical  Society 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Co. 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Bent,  S.  Arthur      ... 
Blake,  Francis  E.  .         .         . 

Boston  Bureau  of  Municipal  Statistics 
Boston  Public  Library   . 
Boston  Record  Commissioners 
Boston  Street  Department 
Boston  Street  Laying-out  Department 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
Brown,  Samuel  N.  .         .         . 

Buffalo  Historical  Society 
Colonial  Dames,  Mass.  Society 
Colonial  Wars  in  Mass.,  Society  of 
Coolidge,  David  H.  .  .  . 
Craigue,  Joseph  S.  .  .  . 
Crandon,  Edwin  S.  .  .  . 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 

ciety  ..... 

Davis,  Andrew  W,  .         .         . 

Dedham  Historical  Society    . 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art 
Essex  Institute 
Fessenden,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Folsom,  Albert  A. 
Forbes,  J.  Malcolm 
Green,  Charles  M. 
Guild,  Curtis 


Mass,  So 


Vols. 


12 


33 


53 


Donors. 


Vols. 


Number  brought  forward 

Hassam,  John  T.  . 

Hills,  William  S.    . 

Holden,  Joshua  B, 

Ipswich  Historical  Society 

Jones,  Augustine    . 

Lynn  Historical  Society 

Manchester  Historical  Association 

Mayflower  Descendants,  Society  of 

Mass.  Record  Commissioner 

Mass.  Secretary  of  State 

Mass.  Society  for   the    Prevention   of  Cruelty  to 

Children     . 
McLeod,  Frank  F. 
Military  Order  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  Mass.  Com 

mandery     . 
New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society 
New  Jersey  Historical  Society 
Old  Colony  Historical  Society 
Peabody,  Philip  G. 
Peabody  Institute,  Danvers  . 
Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association 
Quincy,  Josiah 
Redfern,  Benjamin  F. 
Salem  Public  Library 
Sheldon,  George    . 
Silsbee,  Miss  E.  N. 
Smithsonian  Institution 
Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  Mass.  Society 
Sprague,  Charles   . 
Swan,  Robert  T.    . 
Texas  Historical  Society 
Trask,  William  B. 
Whittier,  Charles  C. 
Williams,  John  D.  W.     . 


ZZ 


Total 
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OFFICERS    FOR    1900. 


President 
CURTIS   GUILD 


Clerk  and  Treasurer 

Charles  F.  Read 

P.  O.  address,  Old  State  House 


Curtis  Guild 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
Levi  L.  Willcutt 
David  H.  Coolidge 


Curtis  Guild 


Levi  L.  Willcutt 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
David  H.  Coolidge 


James  L.  Whitney 
Francis  H.  Brown 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Directors 

*Edward  G.  Porter 
(until  February  5) 
Albert  A.  Folsom 
William  H.  Lincoln 
William  T.  R.  Marvin 
(from  February  13) 


Finance  Committee 

I  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

Levi  L.  Willcutt 


Committee  on  the  Rooms 

Nathan  Appleton 
Francis  H.  Manning 
The  President  and  Clerk 
ex  officiis 


Committee  on  the  Library 

William  Howell  Reed 
Walter  K.  Watkins 
The  Clerk 


Comfitittee  on  Papers 
Zachary  T.  Hollingsworth  I         William  T.  R.  Marvin 

Edwin  D.  Mead  I  The  Clerk 


Cojumittee  on  Publication 
Benjamin  C.  Clark  |  Morton  Dexter 

The  Clerk 


Benjamin  C.  Clark 
Nathan  Appleton 
Albert  A.  Folsom 


Committee  on  Membership 

Joseph  B.  Moors 
Frederick  B.  Carpenter 
The  Clerk 


Deceased. 


HONORARY   MEMBERS 


Bent,  Samuel  Arthur 
Chamberiain,  Mellen 


I    Matthews,  Nathan,  Jr. 
I     *  O'Brien,  Hugh 
*  Smith,  Samuel  Francis 


LIFE   MEMBERS 


Abbot,  Edwin  Hale 
Abbot,  Francis  Ellingwood 
♦Abbott,  Marshall  Kittredge 
Adams,  Charles  Francis 
Addicks,  John  Edward 
Allan,  Mrs.  Bryce  James 
Allen,  Miss  Clara  Ann 
*Allen,  Elbridge  Gerry 
Allen,  James  Woodward 
*Alley,  John  Robinson 
Ames,  Charles  Gordon 
*Ames,  Frederick  Lothrop 
Ames,  Mrs.  Frederick  Lothrop 
*Ames,  Oliver 
Ames,  Mrs.  Oliver,  Sr. 
Amory,  Arthur 
Amory,  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  William 
Andrews,  John  Adams 
Angell,  Henry  Clay 
Anthony,  Silas  Reed 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  Warren 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Appleton,  William  Sumner 


Armstrong,  George  Washington 
Atherton,  Miss  Lily  Bell 
*Atkins,  Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth 
*Austin,  James  Walker 
Ayer,  James  Bourne 
Bacon,  Mrs.  Louisa  Crowninshield 
Badger,  Arthur  Campbell 
Badger,  Daniel  Bradford 
Badger,  Erastus  Beethoven 
*Bailey,  Joseph  Tilden 
Baker,  Miss  Charlotte  Alice 

*  Baker,  Richard 

*  Baker,  Mrs.  Ellen  Maria 
*Ballister,  Joseph  Fennelly 
Ballister,  Miss  Minetta  Josephine 
Bancroft,  Cornelius  Cheever 

*  Barrett,  Edwin  Shepard 
Barron,  Clarence  Walker 
Barry,  John  Lincoln 
Barry,  John  Lincoln,  Jr. 
Bartlett,  Francis 

Beal,  James  Henry 

Beatty,  Franklin  Thomason 

Beebe,  James  Arthur 


*  Dicea^ed. 
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*Benson,  George  Wiggin 
Bigelow,  Albert  Smith 
Bigelow,  George  Brooks 
Bigelow,  Joseph  Smith 
Bigelow,  William  Sturgis 
Black,  George  Nixon 
Blake,  Clarence  John 
Blake,  Francis 
*Blake,  Mrs.  Sara  Putnam 
*Blake,  Stanton 
Blake,  William  Payne 
Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Blaney,  Dwight 
Bodfish,  Joshua  Peter 
Bowditch,  Ernest  William 
Bradford,  Martin  Luther 
Bradford,  William  Bowes 
*Bradlee,  Caleb  Davis 
*Bradlee,  Josiah  Putnam 
Bradley,  Jerry  Payson 
Bremer,  John  Lewis 
Bremer,  Samuel  Parker 
Brewer,  William  Dade 
Briggs,  Lloyd  Vernon 
Brooks,  John  Henry 
Brooks,  Lawrence 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Shepherd 
Brown.  John  Coffin  Jones 
*  Browne,  Charles  Allen 
Browne,  Edward  IngersoU 
*Browne,  William  Andrews 
Burnham,  John  Appleton 
*Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Candage,  Rufus  George  Frederick 
Candler,  John  Wilson 
♦Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
Carpenter,  George  Oliver 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Maria  Josephine 
Carr,  John 

Car  ruth,  Charles  Theodore 
Center,  Joseph  Hudson 
Chandler,  Cleaveland  Angler 
*Chapin,  Nahum 
Chase,  Caleb 


Chase,  George  Bigelow 

Chase,  Sidney 

Chase,  Stephen 

*Chase,  Theodore 

Cheney,  Mrs.  Emmeline 

Cheney,  Miss  Mary 

Child,  Dudley  Richards 

Church,  Herbert  Bleloch 

Clapp,  Mrs.  William  Warland 

*Clark,  Charles  Edward 

Clark,  John  Spencer 

Clark,  Miss  Nancy  Joy 

Clark,  Nathan  Freeman 

Clarke,  Mrs.  Alice  de  Vermandois 

Clay,  Thomas  Hart 

Clementson,  Sidney 

Cleveland,  Mrs.  Corinne  Maud 

*Codman,  John,  2nd 

Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 

Coffin,  Frederick  Seymour 

*Colburn,  Jeremiah 

Collamore,  Miss  Helen 

Converse,  Elisha  Slade 

Coolidge,  Joseph  Randolph 

Coolidge,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Jr. 

Corbett,  Alexander,  Jr. 

Cory,  Charles  Barney 

Crandon,  Edwin  Sanford 

Crocker,  George  Glover 

Crocker,  Miss  Sarah  Haskell 

*Crosby,  Charles  Augustus  Wilkins 

*Crowninshield,  Benjamin  William 

Cummings,  Thomas  Cahill 

Cunningham,  Henry  Winchester 

Curtis,  Caleb  Agry 

Curtis,  Charles  Pelham 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Eliza  Fox 

Curtis,  Mrs.  Greeley  Stevenson 

Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 

Curtiss,  Frederick  Haines 

Cutter,  Abram  Edmands 

Cutter,  Benjamin  French 

Cutter,  Watson  Grant 

Daniell,  Moses  Grant 

Davis,  Ephraim  Collins 

Davis,  George  Henry 


*  Deceased. 
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*Davis,  Joseph  Alba 

Davis,  James  Clarke 

Davis,  William  Henry 

*Day,  William  Francis     ■ 

*Dean,  Benjamin 

Dean,  John  Ward 

*Dean,  Luni  Albertus 

*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 

*Denny,  Daniel 

*Dewing,  Benjamin  Hill 

Dexter,  Morton 

Dexter,  William  Sohier 

*Dill,  Thomas  Bradford 

Dodd,  George  Davis 

*Dorr,  Francis  Oliver 

Draper,  Eben  Sumner 

Dupee,  Henry  Dorr 

*Dupee,  James  Alexander 

Dwight,  Edmund 

Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  Knowlton 

Eaton,  Albert 

*Eaton,  Walter  David 

Edes,  Henry  Herbert 

Eliot,  Christopher  Rhodes 

*Elliot,  Samuel 

*Emery,  Francis  Faulkner 

Estes,  Dana 

Fabyan,  George  Francis 

Farrington,  Charles  Frederick 

*Fay,  Joseph  Story 

Fay,  Joseph  Story 

Fay,  Sigourney  Webster 

Fearing,  Andrew  Coates worth,  Jr. 

*Fenno,  John  Brooks 

Fenno,  Lawrence  Carteret 

*Ferris,  Mortimer  Catlin 

Fiske,  Andrew 

Fiske,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Morse 

Fiske,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stanley 

Fitz,  Reginald  Heber 

Fitz,  Mrs.  Walter  Scott 

Fitzgerald,  William  Francis 

*Fogg,  John  Samuel  Hill 

*Ford,  Daniel  Sharp 

Foster,  Mrs,  Sarah  Elizabeth 

Foster,  Miss  Harriet  Wood 


*Foster,  John 

Fowler,  Mrs.  Laura  Wentworth 

French,  Frederick  William 

French,  Jonathan 

Fuller,  Charles  Emerson 

*Fuller,  Henry  Holton 

Galloupe,  Charles  William 

Galloupe,  Mrs.  Charles  William 

^Gardner,  John  Lowell 

Gay,  Ernest  Lewis 

George,  Elijah 

Gilbert,  Shepard  Devereux 

*Gill,  James  Seel 

Glasier,  Alfred  Adolphus 

Goddard,  Miss  Julia 

Goodhue,  Francis  Abbot 

*  Gould,  Benjamin  Apthorp 

Gray,  Russell 

Green,  Charles  Montraville 

Green,  Samuel  Abbott 

Grew,  Henry  Sturgis 

Griggs,  John  H. 

Guild,  Courtenay 

Guild,  Curtis 

Guild,  Curtis,  Jr. 

■^Guild,  Mrs.  Sarah  Crocker 

Guild,  Miss  Sarah  Louisa 

*Haigh,  John 

Hall,  Thomas  Bartlett 

Hammond,  George  Warren 

Hammond,  Mrs.  Ellen  Sarah  Sophia 

*Hancock,  Franklin 

Hapgood,  Warren 

Hart,  Thomas  Norton 

*Hart,  William  Tennant 

*Hartt,  John  F 

*Haskell,  William  Andrew 

Hassam,  John  Tyler 

Hastings,  Henry 

Haven,  Franklin 

*Haynes,  James  Gilson 

Hay  ward,  George 

Hayward,  James  Warren 

Head,  Charles 

Hecht,  Jacob  Hirsch 

Hemenway,  Alfred 


Deceased. 
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Hemenway,  Augustus 
Henshaw,  Samuel 
Hicks,  Mrs.  Mary  Dana 
Higginson,  Mrs.  Henry  Lee 
*Hill,  Hamilton  Andrews 
Hill,  Henry  Eveleth 
Hill,  James  Edward  Radford 
Hill,  Warren  May 
Hill,  William  Henry 
Hoitt,  Alfred  Demeritt 
Holden,  Joshua  Bennett 
Hollingsworth,  Amor  Leander 
*Hollingsworth,  Sumner 
Hollingsworth,  Zachary  Taylor 
Holmes,  Edward  Jackson 
*Homans,  Charles  Dudley 
*Homans,  George  Henry 
Homans,  John,  2nd 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Alice  Perkins 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis  Beal 
Hooper,  Robert  Chamblet 
Hooper,  William 
*Horsford,  Eben  Norton 
Houghton,  Clement  Stevens 
Houghton,   Miss  Elizabeth    Good- 
ridge 
Hovey,  Henry  Stone 
Hubbard,  Charles  Wells 
lasigi,  Mrs.  Oscar 
Jackson,  William 
Jamec,  Arthur  Holmes 
James,  George  Abbot 
Jeffries,  Benjamin  Joy 
Jenks,  Henry  Fitch 
Jenney,  Bernard 
*Jones,  Daniel  Wayland 
Jones,  Jerome 
Keith,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Kellen,  William  Vail 
Kennard,  Martin  Parry 
Kennedy,  George  Golding 
Kidder,  Nathaniel  Thayer 
Kimball,  Miss  Augusta  Caroline 
Kimball,  David  Pulsifer 
Kimball,  Mrs.  David  Pulsifer 
Kimball,  Lemuel  Gushing 


Kimball,  Mrs.  Moses  Day 

Kuhn,  Hamilton 

Ladd,  Nathaniel  Watson 

Lamb,  George 

*Lambert,  Thomas  Ricker 

*Lane,  Jonathan  Abbott 

Lawrence,  Amory  Appleton 

""Lawrence,  Amos  Adams 

Lawrence,  Charles  Richard 
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BOSTONIAN   SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO  PROMOTE    THE   STUDY  OF   THE  HISTORY   OF    BOSTON 
AND    THE  PRESERVATION  OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 
I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to 
carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift,  loan,  or  pur- 
chase, books,  manuscripts,  and  pictures,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means 
as  may  from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Bostonian  Society  shall  be  such  persons,  either 
resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been  proposed  and 
accepted  as  candidates  at  any  regular  monthly  meeting  by  the  Directors, 
be  elected  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting. 

III. 

HONORARY   AND   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by  the 
Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society, 
but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION  FEE  AND  ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission,  and 
five  dollars  each  first  day  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Society  for  its  general  purposes ;  but  if  any  member  shall  neglect  to  pay 
his  admission  fee  or  annual  assessment,  for  three  months  after  the  same  is 
due,  he  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  membership  at  any  time  when  the 
Directors  shall  so  order. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by  any  member 
of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  a  life  member  of  the  Society ;  life  mem- 
bers shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  annual  members.  The  money  received  for  such  life  membership 
shall  constitute  a  fund,  of  which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent.,  together 
with  the  annual  income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 
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CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President,  and  countersigned  by  the  Treas- 
urer, shall  be  issued  to  all  persons  who  have  become  life  members  of 
the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday 
in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
every  month,  excepting  June,  July,  August  and  September,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint.  Special  meetings  shall  be  called 
by  the  Clerk,  under  the  instruction  of  the  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business.  All  Com- 
mittees shall  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise  ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President,  a  Clerk, 
and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  chosen  by 
ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and  shall  hold  office  for  one  year, 
and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and  qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from  their 
number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjournment  thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same  person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk  or 
Treasurer,  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any  regular 
meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a  Clerk 
pro  tejnpore  shall  be  chosen. 

IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee  of  five 
persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual  meeting  a  list  of 
candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 
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X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence  one  of  the  Directors,  shall  preside  at 
all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these  officers,  a  Presi- 
dent _^r(?  tefnpore  shall  be  chosen. 

XL 

DUTIES   OF   THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He  shall  keep  an  exact 
record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  meetings. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and  place 
on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books  kept  for 
the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

xn. 

DUTIES   OF   THE    TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and  pay  all 
bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a  book 
belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January  he  shall  make  a 
written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  preceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars,  with 
one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

XIII. 

DUTIES   AND   POWERS   OF   DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and  execu- 
tive business  of  the  Society ;' shall  authorize  all  expenditures  of  money; 
fix  all  salaries ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act  upon  all  resigna- 
tions and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that  the  By-Laws  are  duly 
complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required  in  the  premises. 
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They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list  to  be  returned 
to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease,  and  certify  to  its 
correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-committees  as 
they  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they  shall 
have  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tempore  till  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS   OF   THE   DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day  previous  to 
the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be  fixed  by  the  President. 
Special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  in  such  manner  as  they  may 
appoint ;  and  a  majority  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE   COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  two 
Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Committee  of 
Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  to  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures  of  money. 

XVI. 

STANDING   COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint  four 
standing  committees,  as  follov/s  :  — 

Committee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  of  which  the  President  and  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  members 
ex-officiis,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Rooms 
(except  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library, 
offered  as  gifts  or  loans)  ;  the  hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

Cotnmittee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  Papers, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read,  or  other  exercises 
of  a  like  nature,  at  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Society. 
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Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on 
Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 

Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the  Library, 
who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Library,  including  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manuscripts,  and  other  objects  appro- 
priate to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  Society's  collections  in  their  department. 

These  four  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth,  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during  their 
term  of  service  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

XVII. 

AMENDMENTS   TO   BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  to  the  By-laws  may  be  made,  at  any  annual  meeting,  by 
the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  and  voting.  They  may  also 
be  made  by  the  like  vote  at  any  regular  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
same  be  contained  in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk,  and  sent 
to  every  member. 
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